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HERB PALIN’S RHYMES OF THE TIMES 


Here's to Our Allies 
by G. Herb Palin 


®ERE’S to our Allies! The friends of America! 
# Brothers in arms ‘gainst the hosts that oppress, 





Here’s to our Allies! To proud little Belgium! 
Ravished and stricken and pounded to dust; 
Suffering martyrdom—almost extinction, 
Staying the Kaiser's first earth-grasping thrust. 


Here's to our Allies! To mighty Great Britain! 
Her whom we fought in the days of the past; 

Great on the land and great on the ocean: 
Here's that forever our friendship may last. 


Here’s to our Allies! To France, of the lilies! 
Trampled and crushed ‘neath the heel of the Hun; 

Veins bleeding white, thou art peopled with heroes, 
None are born braver to live ‘neath the sun. 


Here’s to our Allies! To Italy fighting 
Hordes of the Huns in Tyrolean heights, 
Giving her sons in the cause of world-freedom, 
Bleeding that nations may have their just rights. 


Here’s to our Allies! Japan, of the Orient, 

Land of the cherry and strength of the East; 
War-like and ready and anxious and willing 

To come to death-grips with the Germanic beast. 


Here’s to our Allies! To all those brave nations 
Braving the legions of Prussianized hell; 
Here’s to our Allies!—God keep us united 
Till bitter defeat sounds autocrary’s knell. 
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Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ASHINGTON has not thrilled so with the martial 
spirit since the famous parade of the Union Army 
up Pennsylvania Avenue following the Civil War, 
as it did when the “Blue Devils” of France marched 
up the broad avenue. The blare of brass as their 

trumpeters sounded the quick “march step’ and the two 
glorious silkeri flags of the two great republics of the world 
unfurled to the breeze reproduced the thrill which France 
must have felt as our boys in khaki made their appearance 
“over there.” 

The soft blue tam o’ shanters drooping over the left ear gave 
a rakishness and dare-devil aspect that seemed to fit these 
heroes of Verdun. On their arms were the little bits of gold 
braid that told the story of wounds, for every one of those 
“Blue Devils” had won his spurs on the field of battle. Cheer 
after cheer went up as they swung down the broad thorofare, 
escorted by Uncle Sam's own fighters. 

The spirit of Lafayette and Washington -seemed to be 
present and marching with them to help in the great battle 
for the democratizing of the world. It was an inspiring sight. 

“Blue Devils” of France, America greets 
you, wherever you go in this liberty-loving 
land! 


Annual Tree-Planting Day 
in Washington 
FFICIAL tree planting is one of the 
events on the Capitol grounds each 
year. Vice-President Marshall this year 
celebrated the opening of spring by planting, 
on the northern side of the Capitol grounds, 
a hickory tree from his home on the banks 
of the Wabash. In performing the opera- 
tion, he called it “laying the cornerstone 
of a memorial to Old Hickory—Andrew 
Jackson.” 

Senator Saulsbury and Congresswoman 
Jeannette Rankin have recently planted 
trees in honor of their respective states. 
Vice-President Sherman, Speaker Clark 
and others have all planted trees on the 
Capitol grounds. In this connection it is 
curious to know that the peace tree planted 
by Congressman Bartholdt of St. Louis 
shortly after the war began, did not thrive, 
but died. Two of the famous old trees on 
the White House grounds are the Sumner, 
named for Senator Sumner, and the Wash- 
ington elm. It is said the workmen who 
built the Capitol building used to sit down 
and eat their dinner in the shade of this 
old elm. 
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Minnesota’s Live-Wire 

Representative 

NE Congressman who has been fighting hard against the 

Postal Zone bill, with the idea of saving the news- 

papers and magazines of America from the drastic legislation 

recently passed, and which will ultimately prove a severe 

tax on the reading matter of the public, is Harold Knutson 
of Minnesota. 

Representative Knutson is a newspaper man and was editor 
of the Foley Independent and the Royalton Banner. Later he 
became associate editor of the St. Cloud Journal Press. He 
realizes, as possibly few of the Congressmen do, the effect of 
the new postal zone law upon newspapers and magazines. His 
efforts have been centered upon getting a resolution passed to 
delay the operation of the law until its merits can be passed 
upon by an impartial commission. 

Mr. Knutson has also been a strong and active member of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Committee of the House. 
He had a great deal to do with drafting and passing the Alien 
Slacker bill that made it possible for eight hundred thousand 
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General John J.. Pershing, Representative Medill McCormick of Illinois, Major’General Duncan and General 
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Italians in America to join the American army or to go to 
their native land to help in the great war. 

Congressman Knutson has also been active for legislation 
that has to do with his own district, which includes the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River. The flow of this river is 


St, SI A 
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PRESIDENT WILSON RIDING THE “BRITTANIA” 


It was during this ride on the British battle tank that the President’s hand was burned 


regulated by reservoirs at the headwaters, operated largely in 
the interest of the power companies and navigation, and the 
levels are maintained at an unnecessarily high point, with the 
result that thousands of acres of excellent agricultural lands 


have been subject to overflow each summer. 

Congressman Knutson has made an appeal to the engineers 
of the War Department to lower the water levels of the reser- 
voirs, and he has introduced a resolution in Congress to this 
effect. He also has had an eye open to the need for money to 
prosecute the war, and introduced House Bill 10977 to put a 
graduated tax on excess profit incomes of $10,000 or more, 
which graduated up to ninety per cent on all excess war profit 
incomes in excess of $100,000. 

Every war measure which has been brought up has had his 
earnest support. Since the entrance of the United States into 
the war, Congressman Knutson has thrown his support to every 
war measure with all the strength of his young and aggressive 
enthusiasm. His energy and ability resulted in his being made 
assistant whip of the House, altho it is but his first term in 
Congress, which is a distinct honor and a worthy appreciation 
of his ability, and his friends in Congress prophesy further 
promotions for him. 


Reminiscences of the 

Third Liberty Loan 

N the statue of John J. Ingalls, the author of the poem 

“Opportunity,” in the Capitol rotunda, hung a sign, 

‘Buy Liberty Bonds Here.” There was something in locating 

a placard on the statue of the author of the poem “Opportunity” 

that seemed especially fitting, and it was commented upon by 
the tourists. 

“Charlie Schwab 

on the Job’’ 

URNING from the Willard Hotel up the street at a brisk 

pace, | walked along with Charlie Schwab. I took occa- 

sion to recite the fact that a sigh of relief, as well as a shout of 

approval. went up from the nation when the President an- 

nounced Schwab's appointment on. the shipping board. Mr. 

Schwab has not been insensible to the public's estimate of his 

ability and he feels that his life work is at hand. There is some- 

thing of poetical rhythm in the words “Charlie Schwab, on the 


job” that has caught on like a popular song, and above the roar 
of the rivets of the workers on the steel ships or in the offices 
of business men, it carries the note of confidence in achievement. 
Schwab recognized this and feels the responsibility—he knows 
the opportunity has come to be something more than a rich 
man or great financier—he can give his coun- 
try invaluable service in its hour of need. 
Workmen under such leadership punch 
rivets with greater zest and work speeds 
up under the dynamic personality of the 
man who has all his life dealt with big 
things and with the one problem of getting 
results. Schwab summed up his efforts with 
one sentence: “If let alone, we will do it'’— 

a short but effective win-the-war speech. 


Miss Burleson Joins 
Naval Reserve 
ie Paymaster-General McGowan’s depart- 
ment are many enthusiastic workers. 
And, as in most branches of governmental 
service, no exception is made in the employ- 
ment of women. Serving in the Disbursing 
Department, in charge of Pay Director J. H. 
Merriam of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, is Miss Lucy K. Burleson, daughter 
of Postmaster General Burleson, enlisted as 
yeoman, third class, in the United States 
Naval Reserve. 

The work in which she is engaged deals 
with the transfer of freight and requires 
familiarity with the tariffs of every rail- 
road, for every bill of lading for every ship in the navy is 
audited by this department, both as to classification and rates. 

No wasted time or lost motion in the Disburser’s office—no 
loose ends anywhere. Every worker is there to work and give 
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the utmost that is in him. That's the way Miss Burleson feels 
about it. 

“T entered the navy.’ she declared, “because I wanted to 
do my ‘bit.’ I wanted to work in a military branch of the 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 
United States Senator from Nebraska 


government. Here my work is clerical, but interesting. Indeed 
| do consider this office the most efficiently run department 
in the government.” 

And this from the daughter of a Postmaster General whose 
watchword is “efficiency”! 

Senator Norris 
on Dry Docks 

ENATOR George W. Norris could not resist the impulse 

the other day to have a little fun at the expense of the 
Naval Committee of the Senate. by suggesting that if the only 
thing necessary to get a dry dock in spite of “dredging difficul- 
ties was the recommendation of the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of Navy, he had hopes that he might prevail upon 
them to recommend a dry dock in his state of Nebraska, 
even if it might require ‘some little dredging” to get there. 
“A little humor, now and then, is relished by the-wisest men,” 
and the Senators enjoyed the brief respite from the tension of 
war business as they laughed with the Senator, only to resume 
the more serious work in hand. 

Senator Norris is one of the big men of the Senate. He is a 
forceful and dominant leader. He served in the House ten 
years, and is just completing his first term in the Senate. It 
was while a member of the House that he fought for two days 
and two nights, while the men grew beards and slept in the 
chairs in breaking the iron House rules and Czarism, out of 
which grew the progressive element of the Republican party. 

Since his election to the Senate, George Norris has carried 


on his forceful work. His heart is with the Committee on 
Agriculture, and he probably devotes more time to the study 
of food production than any other man in the Senate. He is 
one of the few who seem to realize how important the pro- 
duction of food supplies in this country is at the present time. 

The Senator was one of the twelve men who opposed the 
entrance into the war, but once the decision was made, he 
enlisted heart and soul and has earnestly supported the measures 
that go to the winning of the war. He is fighting for a larger 
measure of war expense to be borne by taxation on excess war 
profits. Senator Norris is a strong, virile speaker, and altho 
pressed with Washington business, he has been liberal with his 
time and energy in making speeches thruout the country for 
the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. His oratory consists of a vivid 
picture of the boy “over there,"’ with the demand that the 
nation stand back of that boy. 


Lenroot—Wisconsin’s 

Pledge of Loyalty 

ENATOR-ELECT Irvine L. Lenroot of Wisconsin trans- 
ferred his office from the House Building to the Senate 
Building. When he returned.to the House after his election 
to the Senate, he was given a great ovation by the members. 
The Republicans arose and cheered, and many Democrats 
joined them because of Lenroot’s spectacular fight in the state 
which had been questjoned by the nation at large for its loyalty. 
So many of the members gathered around Lenroot’s seat that 
Speaker Clark rapped for attention, with the suggestion, ‘The 
Senator from Wisconsin will please hold his reception in the 
smoking room.” This served to start the applause over again. 
The country at large is well satisfied with Congressman 
Lenroot’s elevation to the Senate. The loyalty of Wisconsin 
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has been vindicated, and Lenroot will have an opportunity to 
carry on in the Senate the work which made him a national 
figure when a member of the House. He is a recognized leader, 


strong and forceful in his presentation, and the clear-headed, 
clear-thinking American all thru. 


The National War Savings 

Committee’s Counsel 

IGHT in front of the White House, on the broad walk 
along Pennsylvania Avenue, where the sun was “doing 

its bit’ toward warming things up after the cold winter, I met 
Rush C. Butler of Chicago, a “dollar-a-year’ man, called to 


*hoto b 0; Ge ¢ - . —e = 
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General Counsel of the National War Savings Committee 


Washington by Frank A. Vanderlip to serve as general counsel 
of the National War Savings Committee. All the legal prob- 
lems in connection with this important branch of the govern- 
ment financing go to 251 Treasury Building, where Mr. Butler 
is ‘on the job.” 

War Savings Stamps in the hands of so many children and 
even families not accustomed to caring for securities give 
opportunity for much work in this departrment. Stamps are 
destroyed, or they are affixed to the wrong certificate. or they 
are lost, or any one of the hundred and one things that can 
happen, are being constantly put up for legal interpretation 
as to redemption. All of these Mr. Butler has handled with a 
sympathetic appreciation of what it means to educate the 
great mass of American people, old and young, into holders of 
government securities 

Mr. Butler comes from the firm of Cassoday, Butler, Lamb 
& Foster, one of the largest law firms in Chicago. Modest 


himself, he puts a very appreciative estimate on the work of 
his partners. The firm represents some of the largest institu- 
tions in the West, and especially in the matter of Interstate 
Commerce work, in which it has served the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as special counsel to represent the public's 
interests for the past ten years. , 
Rush C. Butler was born in Norwood, lowa, educated at 
Cornell College, and took the train from there to become a 
page at the Republican Convention the year Benjamin Harrison 
was nominated. In 1893 he graduated from the University 
of lowa, From that time on he has been on the “rush”; 


in fact, was on the “‘rush’’ when I met him, and carried with 
him all that breeze of “go and get’ so characteristic of the 
successful business man of the Middle West. 


A Statesman by Heredity 
and Individual Fitness 
BIG man physically and mentally is Senator J. S. Fre- 
linghuysen of New Jersey. Six feet two, with massive 
frame and gray hair and dark mustache, he is a striking figure. 
He has been in the Senate just one year, and * et in that time 
has made himself a national figure. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, he has been a dominant force, 
along with Senators Weeks, Chamberlain, Hitchcock and 
McKellar, representing perhaps, the biggest and most active 
men in the Senate today. 
In private life Senator Frelinghuysen has followed the 
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business of insurance underwriting since he left school. He 
now heads several large fire insurance companies, with their 
main office in New York City. This sound business ‘training 
has added to his mastery of detail in his work in the Senate. 
He comes from the oldest American stock. 
His great grandfather was a general under 
Washington in the war of the Revolution, 
and his grandfather, General John Freling- 
huysen, served in the War of 1812. The 
family has been more or less conspicuous in 
the political history of the country. Four 
of them have occupied seats in the United 
States Senate, representing four consecu- 
tive generations. Statesmanship, there- 
fore, would seem to be a family trait. 
Henry Clay had a Frelinghuysen as a run- 
ning mate in the Presidential contest of 
1844. Another was Secretary of State 
under President Arthur. 

Senator Frelinghuysen served as Repub- 
lican leader of the State Senate in New 
Jersey when President’ Wilson was gover- 
nor, and also as president of the State 
Board of Education. Later he became 
president of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. His work on the Senate Committee 
of Military Affairs is right in his line, for 
in the Cuban and Porto Rican campaigns during the Spanish- 
American war he served as an officer of Troop 3, Squadron A, 
of New York, and was recommended by General Henry as 
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brevet lieutenant for conspicuous service. He is one of the new 
Republican Senators in Washington who will bring force and 
strength to Republican doctrines, also keeping in mind the first 
and foremost thought of serving his country. He is a type of 


THE “BLUE DEVILS” IN WASHINGTON 


These soldiers of France, wounded veterans of many battles on the western front, were received by President Wilson 
at the White House. They are being “‘lionized” by the American people wherever they make an appearance 


the new Republicanism that has come to the fore, big, strong 
and courageous, a man of the best and most influential type. 


Framed Checks 
Cause Grief 
F you went into the Treasury Department and looked for 
the grief corner, you would probably find it in that place 
which has to keep accounts of the payments made to the dollar- 
a-year men now serving in Washington. “The trouble,” said 
one of these disconsolate individuals to me, “‘is the fact that the 
dollar-a-year man figures out that the only thing he gets out 
of the service is the honor; consequently, he frames the check. 
Of course it is impossible for us to clear up our books with this 
check framed on the wall, with the result ‘that we must hold 
and carry them on our reports every three months. There 
ought to be some way for these fellows to come across and let 
us clear our books” is the way he put it. 
Scott Evans, 
the ‘‘Corn’’ Man 
ORN is the fighting ration—we are at war—eat corn. 
Instead of using sugar, substitute corn syrup whenever 
you can. In place of animal fats use corn oil. Make corn bread 
the staff of life. Eat rolled oats, hominy and grits, and release 
for export wheat, sugar and fats. This is the constant plea of 
Scott F. Evans, head of the Corn and Oats Division of the Food 
Administration. 

Mr. Evans’ dual activities afford a striking illustration of the 
sacrifices now being made by the nation’s businessmen who want 
to “do their bit.” Mr. Evans. who retains his position as 
general manager of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Company, 
would be ineligible to union membership, as he puts in from 
sixteen to eighteen hours daily at his offices in Baltimore 
and Washington, motoring over every morning before the 
average employee has risen, and returning to finish his work in 
Baltimore when most people have been in bed for hours. 

Mr. Evans was born forty-three years ago in Jackson County, 
Ohio, was educated in the local schools, and immediately after 
leaving school entered the contracting business, and as Mr. 
Evans puts it, “he was self-supporting at the age of eleven.” 
He then decided to study law and was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota Law School with the class of 1897. 
But Mr. Evans found that the practice of law had few charms 
—the desire to build was korn in him. Therefore, he soon aban- 
doned the law to engage again in the engineering and contracting 
business, making a specialty of milling engineering. 

For the last ten years he has devoted his energies to the 
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development of the modern system of corn milling, and also 
erected large mills for many of the great grain and cereal 
manufacturers of the West and Northwest. His activities in 
this line have earned him the reputation as a leading authority 
in mill construction, and an experience that stands him in good 
stead in the Food Administration. 

A few years ago Mr. Evans was brought from the West 


Photo b c 
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Head of the Corn and Oats Division of the Food Administration 


and given the management of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Company, and his able management has brought to this sev- 
enty-five-year-old Baltimore institution the greatest prosperity 
in its history. 

Mr. Evans was chairman of the Committee of the National 
Association of White Corn Millers to represent them at Wash- 
ington until called by Mr. Hoover to assist him in the Food 
Administration. 

. Missouri's Recent 
Senatorial Appointee 
HEN Governor F. D. Gardner, of Missouri, appointed 
Xenephon P. Wilfley to fill out the unexpired term of 
Senator Stone, it occasioned no little surprise in political circles. 
Governor Gardner, however, had no doubt about the appoint- 
ment to high estate being in keeping with the character and 
ability of this Missourian, who*has stepped so suddenly into 
the limelight of national activities. Senator Wilfley is forty- 
seven years old, has a charming wife and two bright children. 
His father was a farmer in Audrain County, Missouri. 


The only political office Senator Wilfley ever held up to the 
present time was that of chairman of the Election Board of 
the city of St. Louis, and it was his clear-headed handling of 
the three thousand judges and clerks in the lively political 
elections of St. Louis that demdénstrated Senator Wilfley’s 
capacity for public work. He has always been interested in 
politics, and has had several judicial positions offered him 
by his party and the Governor, but until his appointment to 
the United States Senate, he was not generally known outside 
of his own district. Senator Wilfley is an excellent speaker and 
a straight thinker. As a boy he worked his way thru Central 
College at Fayette, Missouri, surmounting many difficulties, 
due to the fact that he has been crippled from childhood. Even 
in his school days he was noted as an orator, and won the inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest of his college in his senior year. 

In going to Washington to take up the toga of Senator Stone, 
Senator Wilfley made his position so clear on the big questions 
of the day that he was immediately taken into the councils of 
his party. His is one of the shortest appointed terms ever 
recorded, and most Senators would feel that every minute of 
the time should be given to building up political fences for re- 
election. Senator Wilfley has maintained, however, that the 
countrys need shall be first. Between jeopardizing his -ambi- 
tion to return to the Senate and jeopardizing his usefulness at 
Washington in these critical times, he lays aside his personal 


MISS JOUETT A. FALL 
Daughter of Senator Fall, paints in oils and water color. Active in war work, she is equally 
at home riding bronchos on her father’s ranch, or attending state affairs in Washington 
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ambition to give all his strength and effort to the nation. Frank, 
outspoken, with a desire to make a worthy record during his 
short term in the Senate, whether he be returned or not. Senator 
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XENOPHON P. WILFLEY 


Appointed by Governor Gardner of Missouri to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Stone 


Wilfley, if renominated and re-elected, will have the conscious- 
ness that when left to choose between service to his country 
and his own ambition, he did not hesitate to give all to his 
country. If he is not renominated in the state of Missouri, his 
friends declare it is because the people do not know Xenephon 
P. Wilfley, for he has measured up, even in his short residence 
in Washington, to the full stature of Senatorial timber. In the 
Senate office building he has room No. 313, which shows he is 
not a bit superstitious. 


Representative Gould on the 

Aviation Question 

F the speeches in Congress during the past month, none 

have been more forceful or to the point than the remarks 

of Norman J. Gould on the aviation question. Mr. Gould 

represents the Thirty-sixth District, New York, and was 

elected to the post held for more than a quarter of a century 

by Sereno Payne, one of the big Republican leaders of the past 
generation. 

Contrary to the usual status of Congress, Mr. Gould is not 

a lawyer, but a business man and a mechanical engineer by 

profession. He graduated from Cornell University, and before 

his election to Congress was connected with one of the biggest 

manufacturing concerns in Central New York, and is today 





president of a large business. He brought to his legislative 
work a manufacturer's appreciation of the needs of the hour. 

In an effort to put thru an amendment of the Overman bill, 
making it obligatory upon the President to appoint a business 
executive for the aeroplane industry, he endeavored to change 
the word “‘may”™ to “‘shall,”’ so that there would be no excuse for 
the aeroplane problem remaining unsettled. In speaking on 
the amendment he said: 


We started in the race of aeroplane construction for battle use 
late in 1917. We should have incorporated the details of every good 
aeroplane engine with merit. We are late in the race now. Let us 
have an aeroplane department with a man at the head who is respon- 
sible only to the President and to the people, that man to be the 
biggest executive we can get, free from all political activities, free to 
go ahead and build aeroplanes, free from all departmental red tape, 
from the suggestions and ideas of those who may have any thought 
but the production of aeroplanes, aeroplane engines, and aeroplane 
accessories. 

Now, let us create an opportunity for our President to do another 
good job in the aeroplane situation. It is our duty to create that execu- 
tive department, free from interference by any other bureau or depart- 
ment, free to do a big job in a big way, accountable to our President 
direct, accountable to you and me and to all the people of the United 
States. 


Altho Mr. Gould’s amendment for changing the word “may” 
to “shall” was lost, yet the fruits of his efforts were evidenced 
by the fact that John D. Ryan of Pittsburg has been appointed 
to head the Aircraft Board. This appointment by the President 
is generally recognized thruout the country to be of the same 
high character as those of Mr. Schwab and Mr. Stettinius. 
Congressman Gould is one of the most popular members of 
the House, and his work on the vital national questions is 
recognized. 
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America’s Pledge to Humanity’s Cause 


Men-carrying, Food-bearing, Munition-laden Ships 


By WILLIAM EDWARD ROSS 


J! VE men sat in the smoking compartment of a south- 

} bound train. They were lumbermen, and over their 

after-breakfast pipes were discussing the topic of 

the hour—war. The morning was murky. A low 

fog hung over the country thru which the train rapidly 

passed, and a mental fog clouded the vision of the travelers. 

In a word, they were discouraged, and as a result, pessimistic. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since Congress had declared a state 

of war existed between Germany and America—and, appar- 

ently, nothing had been accomplished. True, there were many 

laudatory accounts of what was being done, but when one set 

out to find something tangible, they still remained accounts. 

The immediate need was for ships—and ships there were none. 
At least this was as it appeared to our lumbermen. 

A duo of short whistles, the shrill creaking of protesting 

brakes, the grumbling of tires as they tried to grip the steel 

rails, advised our travelers that they were at their destination 


es 
AN ACRE OF STEEL PLATES 
All cut to size, punched and numbered, ready to be riveted in place on some ship’s side 


a lumber camp “somewhere in Texas’’—and they slouched 
out, the weary droop of their shoulders, lagging steps, and gen- 
eral dejected appearance furnishing physical expression of their 
mental attitude. 

Nor was their greeting such as would serve to intensify 
optimism. <A chilling drizzle added its discomforts to the 
dreariness of the fog, and when the train pulled out and left 
them to the mercies of the elements, and the inadequate pro- 
tection of the two-by-four station, they felt like veritable 
Robinson Crusoes, without even the man Friday to greet 
them—nor anyone else, tho they had been promised they would 
be met. Even the tobacco in their pipes, which they had re- 
lighted to combat some of their physical discomforts, tasted 
bitter. The station agent, seemingly the only human being 
in the country, added only insult to their already injured 


feelings when approached and asked the quickest way to where 
they wished to go. After due time, with the deliberate inatten- 
tiveness of a country postmaster who tries to convey the im- 
pression that he is extremely busy on important government 
affairs, the agent growled: 

“If you'll search carefully in that mud ‘cross the track, you'll 
find the beginning of the trail, and then, if you'll follow the 
same trail carefully for two miles, provided you don't get 
stuck in the mud before you get there, you'll be where you 
want to go.” 

Having delivered this bit of encouragement, the agent 
returned to his important duties. Picture, if you can, five 
disgusted men, laden with five heavy suitcases, plowing their 
way thru a dim trail composed of six inches of black,’ oozy 
mud, while the fog stole thru the thicknesses of their great 
coats and the rain spoiled the shape of their soft hats, and you 
will have visioned a picture of absolute dejection. 

Fortunately for them, there is an end to 
all things, and, after two hours of fighting 
the muck, they arrived, to be confronted 
with the pleasing intelligence that they had 
gotten off at the wrong station, and that, 
even then, two warm, luxurious, comfort- 
able automobiles were waiting for them at 
the station where they should have alighted. 
Add this knowledge to what they had al- 
ready passed thru, and you will have the 
recipe for perpetual grouchiness. 

* * * 

Steaming cups of hot coffee warmed the 
inner man; a blazing wood fire dried the 
clothing, and with a far better outlook on 
life, but still befogged mentally with pessi- 
mistic doubts, the lumbermen were escorted 
to the stockade surrounding a huge wooden 
shipyard and mill. Before being penmitted 
to enter, they were compelled to show cre- 
dentials to a United States soldier on sentry 
duty, and having properly satisfied him 
that they were loyal Americans on legiti- 
mate business, were permitted to enter. 
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CAPACITY LOAD 
A car containing 60,016 feet of lumber for shipyards. The weights of the car were gross 
189,200 pounds; tare, 48,500 pounds; net, 140,700 pounds. The marked capacity of 
the car was 140,000 pounds. No one who sees this picture can doubt that the car is 
fully loaded 
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The first building happened to be the storage shed. In this 
connection, however, ‘storage shed” is a misnomer. Extending 
almost a mile under one roof was the largest warehouse for 
lumber possible to imagine. Compartments were so arranged 
that every size and every description of lumber was so stored 
as to be accessible instantly. Huge overhead cranes, traveling 
on afmonorail, traversed the building. For instance, a certain 


THE HULL BEGINS TO ASSUME SHAPE 


Riveting steel plates to huge steel frames at Moore & Scott Iron Works, Oakland, California 


piece of timber was required. This overhead messenger boy 
whizzed to the proper bin, picked out the piece of lumber 
necessary, and carried it to the farther end of the shed, where 
it was placed on a machine which cut it into wanted sizes— 
chopped would be a better word, as it was chopped rather than 
sawed, with huge levers or knives, operating like a huge pie 
chopper, thence to be picked up by another crane—a machine 
like a grasshopper—which deposited the lumber on a sorting 
plane. In five minutes, by these operations, lumber of the largest 
dimensions was ripped and ready to be dried. 

Their inspection of the storehouse completed, the lumbermen 
went out into the yards. As they did so, the first rays of the 
morning sun pierced thru the opaque fog banks and the fog 
lifted, rising like a huge curtain in some mammoth theater. 
The first scene in America’s great shipbuilding spectacle was 
displayed. To the right of them a huge sawmill buzzed and 
roared with incessant activity. Farther down, near the ways, 
the hammering of thousands of ship carpenters reverberated 
like chords of hope within the heart's confines. Then, in the 
distance, on the river—a broad silver band sparkling in the 
morning sheen—the climax of the spectacle was seen: two score 
or more of wooden ships in various stages of completion. 

Awed, almost doubting, what they saw, the lumbermen stared. 
Convinced at last that they were indeed realities, not mirages 
of their imagination, they cheered. Here, at last, was concrete 
evidence that Uncle Sam was really at work. And this ship- 
yard, somewhere in Texas, represented only one of many wooden 
shipyards. To see was to believe; to believe was to hope; to 
hope was to have faith, and, even as the fog banks were dispelled 
by the sun, so their mental fog banks were driven away by the 
sun of knowledge. Pessimism gave way to optimism, and from 
doubters they became real believers in, and boosters of America 
and its shipbuilding program. 

The case illustrated here is typical of the mental state of 
many who have looked for too quick results to what they 
thought America should accomplish, not realizing that a big 
program required time. The work being done in this one 
wooden shipyard is representative of every other. 


At one time in America’s history, when wooden ships ruled 
the seas, the United States was the greatest maritime nation 
in the world. Its decline was due to many reasons—political, 
economical and personal. Therefore, to attempt to again take 
the lead, with a time clause attached, is to seemingly do the 
impossible. Those ardent advocates of ah exclusive wooden 
shipbuilding program, altho their plans were not carried out 
in full as to. exclusiveness, must feel satis- 
fied when they know that every available 
stick of timber, as well as every wooden 
shipyard in the country, is being utilized 
to its full capacity. 

The history of wooden vessel construction 
in the United States, since its entrance into 
the present war, has been one of trials and 
tribulation. When, however, on February 
27, at Orange, Texas, the War Mystery 
was launched, it was believed that a type 
of wooden ship had been constructed which 
would solve the government's problem. 
Designed by the designing engineer of the 
Cunard interests, A. A. Daugherty, the 
vessel bears the stamp of an experienced 
engineer. The greatest feature of the 
Daugherty vessel is that the timbers are 
of the built-up type, which makes it possible 
for any size saw mill to manufacture timber 
for the construction of Daugherty boats. 
Engineering tests have proved that built-up 
timber is much superior in tensile strength 
to the solid timber. Perhaps a word of 
explanation is due here as to the meaning 
of “built-up.” In old-style ship construc- 
tion, where straight timber was used, the 
larger beams, posts, etc., were of one piece, 
which means that the grain ran in one direction. In built-up 
timber, the veneering process, or at least a similar process, is 
used. Strips of timber are laid together, the grain of alternate 


TANKER IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION 
All this honeycomb will soon be filled with oil for our Allies. This photograph was 
taken in the yards of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
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strips running in opposite directions, The boards are then 
glued and forced together and sawed into proper lengths and 
thicknesses, the result being timbers with the strength of an 
iron band, and almost unbreakable. 

Immediately following the launching of the War Mystery, a 
second ship, the War Marvel, made its appearance. Both were 
built for the Cunard line interests, are each of five-thousand- 
ton rating, a greater carrying capacity of twelve hundred tons 
than the approved government type. Both vessels have been 
classified by Lloyd's as 100 A-1 for a period of ten years, while 
government vessels of the same type have been refused a 
rating by this concern. 

The National Shipbuilding Company, which built these 
vessels for the Cunard line, has on its ways six of the five- 
thousand-ton type of wooden vessels for the United States 
Government, and it is probable that at the completion of their 
present plans, sister ships of the War Mystery type may be 
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built for government use. J. C. Heyworth, in charge of the 
wooden ship division of the Government, made a special trip 
from Washington to witness their launching and make an 
investigation of their merits. 

Already the Shipping Board has made a new ruling advocat- 
ing the use of laminated, or built-up construction, in ship frames, 
such as have been used in the War Mystery and sister ships. 
This elimination of extreme size timber from wooden ship speci- 
fications not only facilitates greater production and more rapid 
work, but will lead to the establishment of numerous other 
wooden shipyards, which, because of lack of material, could 
not otherwise do their quota for the program. In fact the use 
of laminated timber makes it possible for every mill in the 
country to do some small part to promote wooden shipbuilding. 
The main difficulty to the successful carrying out of the wooden 
ship program has been the extreme hardships met with in 
transporting and obtaining the larger sized timbers in required 
numbers from the West, where trees used in the manufacture 
of structural timbers grow to a larger size. 

To offset shortage of transportation facilities, it was required 
that lumber cars be loaded to their utmost capacity, but even 
then it was impossible to transport sufficient quantities of lum- 
ber to keep southern shipyards at work. If the use of laminated 
timber is finally exclusively adopted, this feature of delay in 
wooden shipbuilding will be done away with. 


Less than a year ago, wooden shipbuilding was a lost art in 
America. There were only twenty-three wooden shipyards, 
with seventy-three ways. Under the direction of the Shipping 
Board, these have been increased to eighty-one yards, with 
three hundred and thirty-two ways completed, or nearing 
completion. On the basis that each will turn out two wooden 
ships a year, the ultimate production will amount to about 
2,300,000 dead-weight tons annually. In fact, so great an 
improvement has been made in wood shipbuilding yards, that 
capacity output will be the rule from this time forth. 

One of the most serious situations confronting the Shipping 
Board is the completion of turbines and engines, So rapid has 
been the expansion of the shipbuilding program that. turbine 
and engine manufacturers were totally unprepared. Previous 
to America’s entrance into the war, engines for ships built 
in this country were manufactured at the shipbuilding plants. 
With the erection of new shipyards, it was necessary to increase 
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MARKHAM "” GOES OVERBOARD—LAUNCHING A STEEL SHIP BUILT ON THE GREAT LAKES 


turbine and engine building at the same time. The building of 
engines requires special tools. Engine builder's shops were 
already overcrowded with war orders. Severe weather and 
transportation tie-ups delayed construction, so that work of 
some of the largest turbine-building plants was greatly delayed 
—all of which means that it is not only in the building of the 
ships where we must expect progress, but in every subsidiary 
manufacturing plant as well. 

Delay on the part of some manufacturer of seemingly 
unimportant small parts may be the rock thrown into the cog 
of the great shipbuilding machine, and cause delay and friction 
that will require time immeasurable to undo. 

A comprehensive idea of the magnitude of the task confront- 
ing the Shipping Board is graphically told by Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman: 

“When we took hold of this job of shipbuilding,” said Mr. 
Hurley, “we found that there was not a single shipyard in 
existence with which we could place an order. The old yards, 
with their trained force of shipbuilders, were filled to capacity. 
Seventy per cent of their space was taken by the enlarged naval 
program. The remainder by orders placed by American and 
foreign owners. 

“We were faced by the necessity of creating an entirely new 
industry. We were forced to undertake a job that would have 
daunted anyone but America. We had to locate new shipyards 
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on waste. ground if we were to meet the needs of constructing 
new ships. This was the first and the biggest part of the job 
which faced us. It is easy to build ships if you can go to a 
trained shipbuilder with a standardized plant and an organized 
force. This we could not do. We had to establish yards, get 
shipbuilders to take charge and train men to build the ships. 

‘There were thirty-seven steel shipyards in America at the 
time of our entrance into the war.. We have located eighty-one 
additional steel and wood yards, while eighteen other yards 
have been expanded. Does America realize what this job 
means? Does it realize what a tribute it pays to its own initia- 
tive in this achievement? We are now building two hundred 
and thirty-five new steel shipways, twenty-six more than exist 
in the combined shipyards of England. If we had been content 
with doing the job in a small way, we might have built a few 
new yards and added a little to our capacity. A few ships 
might have been finished more quickly, but it was the spirit 
and will of America, however, to do the job in a big way. The 
judgment of the country will be vindicated by results when 
these new ways are completed and are turning out ships. The 
new industry we have created will make America the greatest 
maritime nation in the history of the world. 

“Germany required forty years to build up her military 
machine. In less then eight months we have built up a ship- 
building machine which, when it gets into full swing, will defeat 
the military machine of Germany. It took Henry Ford sixteen 
years to develop his enormous production; it has required 
twenty years for the United States Steel Corporation to develop 
its activity to the point where they represent an organization 
only one-half as large as has been undertaken by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 


























































CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Recently appointed director general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. On his 
acceptance of this appointment, Mr. Schwab remarked that he knew nothing of politics 
or diplomacy, but that he would build ships 












“Struggling against something that cannot be avoided is 
more baffling than struggling against something that can be. 
You can appeal to striking men to go back to work. You can 
make no appeal against zero weather. Men in the new yards 
fought the bitter winter with the same spirit, the same pluck 






















































































EDWARD N. HURLEY 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, and responsible for the biggest job ever delegated 
by the Government to civilian management and supervision 


and unselfishness as their brothers in the trenches. They have 
won their victory, for the building of America’s new shipyards 
is virtually completed. The strain has been terrific. We were 
at times utterly discouraged, not at the magnitude of the task, 
but thru doubt of human ability to accomplish the stupendous 
work in the short time allowed. While we had our discour- 
agements, we also had our moments of elation. One of them 
was when a record was made by the Skinner & Eddy Company, 
of Seattle, which laid the keel for an 8,800-ton vessel, launched 
in sixty-four days, delivered to the Fleet Corporation January 5, 
and sent upon her maiden voyage January 14. This record 
accomplishment shows what can be done in live, wide-awake, 
efficient American shipyards. Then, a short time later, we 
received a telegram from the Moore Shipbuilding Company of 
Oakland, California, announcing the successful launching of 
one of their larger vessels. Twenty minutes later they sent us 
another telegram, heralding the launching of a second ship of 
the same type. Forty minutes afterward a third telegram stated 
that a third vessel of similar character had gone overboard. 
“This is the record of a single American shipyard, one that 
will be duplicated in many others, and this launching of three 
9,400-ton vessels in a single afternoon is an accomplishment 
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which | believe to be unrivalled in the world’s annals of 
shipbuilding. 

“The total amount of our steel construction program on 
March 1 was 8,205,708 dead-weight tons. Under contract 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation are 5,160,300 dead- 
weight tons; 3,045,408 dead-weight tons are requisitioned 
vessels; 2,121,568 dead-weight tons, or approximately twenty- 
eight per cent, has been completed. This proves that in 
addition to the building of our big new yards, we have 
built an appreciable number of ships. Of the twenty-eight 
per cent outlined above, eight per cent were actually com- 
pleted and in service March 1. Our present amount of 
floating tonnage—steel, wooden and sailing vessels—exceeds 


miles, and, before 1918 has yielded its scepter to the new year, 
will have turned out steamers at a rate that obliterates any 
record made on the British river. In fact, this condition is 
becoming so well known that the British shipbuilding channel 
is already being called the “Delaware of Europe.” 

The standardization and unification of steel shipbuilding 
has been intensified because of the need of speed, to the end 
that the fabricated ship has sprung into existence. This plan 
is being carried into effect at the government and other prin- 
cipal shipbuilding yards of the country. A fabricated ship is 
one the parts of which have been made in various shops, and 
then sent to one shop to be assembled. The standardiza- 
tion of these parts has been so nicely arranged that those 
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our 1916 total approximately fifty per cent. From now on our 


progress will be cumulative. 
Nearly as much tonnage has 
been constructed in American 
waters in the past three months 
as by all the other maritime 
nations of the world combined. 
We have built up an enormous 
administrative organization 
with expert ship architects, 
expert traffic and operating 
heads, when such talent greatly 
exceeds the supply. We have 
negotiated for neutral tonnage, 
requisitioned and provided for 
the operation of the entire 
existing merchant marine. and 
have provided skilled super- 
vision for repairs of the seized 
interned German vessels. 

“Germany thought that by 
crippling her vessels in Ameri- 
can waters, she would prevent 
their use. American ingenuity 
and resourcefulness refuted 
this. At a cost of a little less 
than $8,000,000, we have placed 
in war service one hundred and 
twelve first-class German and 
Austrian vessels, representing a 
carrying capacity of 800,000 
dead-weight tons. 

“The thirty-seven old steel 
yards began increasing their 


made for one ship will do for any other. 





forty-three days after the keel was laid. 


RECORD-SETTING 


O rapid have been the accomplishments of the 
Shipping Board that it is impossible to keep an 
article on the subject up to the minute. For instance: 


Ten steel ships aggregating 58,850 tons capacity were 
completed and delivered to the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
during week of May 20. 

Fourteen ships, some wood and some steel, of 43,000 tons, 
were launched the same week. 

Four wooden ships were launched in a single day, the third 
repetition of this feat in May to date. 

Twenty-two wooden ships have been launched in three 
weeks. 

Hulls are being put into the water faster than machinery 
can be obtained to equip them. 

The “‘Tuckahoe,”’ the world’s record ship, was built in 
twenty-seven days, and delivered its first cargo in Boston 
This record has 
never been equaled in the history of shipbuilding. The 
“Tuckahoe”’ is a steel freighter of 5,548 tons. As the super- 
intendent of the riveting gang which built the ‘‘Tuckahoe”’ 
said ‘‘The day that marked the launching of the ‘Tuckahoe’ 
was a damn bad day for the Kaiser.*” 

Monks and Johnson, Boston architects and engineers, who 
designed and supervised the construction of Victory Plant, 
have just been engaged by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to design and supervise construction of three new shipyards, 
to be completed within the year, at an aggregate cost of fifty 
million dollars. These yards will be the largest in the world. 

July 4 will be known as Ship Day, and a ship will be 
launched, as far as possible, at every shipyard in the country. 


While this is a 
new thing in shipbuilding and 
will undoubtedly form the basis 
of a great industry, it is not 
new in theory, for it is the same 
process that Henry Ford made 
famous in his automobile fac- 
tory, and which has been fol- 
lowed to success in other lines 
of manufacturing endeavor. It 
supports the same progressive 
argument that the skilled 
manufacturer of ready-to-wear 
clothing used to offset the old 
belief that clothes, to be well 
made, had to be made to meas- 
ure—namely, that where one 
workman did only one thing, he 
was an artist in that line that 
the man who made an entire 
suit could not hope to be. In 
this instance, we substitute 
plant for individual, and, not 
only is better product the 
result, but also time saved 
and efficiency gained in the 
handling and assembling. 

An example of the efficiency 
and value of the fabricated 
ships is found in the plant of 
the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, which inaugurated 
modern efficiency methods a 
score of years ago. Covering 








capacity, until they now have 





something over one hundred 





one hundred and ninety-five 

ways in operation. Other sections of their plants increased 
proportionally. We have provided for additional steel yards, 
some of which were given financial assistance by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation—thirty additional steel shipyards, 
with a total of three hundred and three shipbuilding ways, are 
being erected, so that we now have in the aggregate sixty-seven 
steel shipyards, wholly. or partly engaged in Fleet Corporation 
work. These yards will have a total of three hundred and 
ninety-eight steel shipbuilding ways. Thirty-five yards, with 
two hundred and fifty-eight ways, are on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts; nineteen yards, with sixty-six ways, are on the Pacific, 
and thirteen yards, with seventy-four ways, on the Great 
Lakes.” 

The success of the Emergency Fleet Corporation has been 
greatly enhanced by the recent appointment of Charles M. 
Schwab as executive head of the actual work of construction. 
This appointment is of extreme importance at this time, as 
it places at the head of a mighty government task an American 
business man with proven qualities as an executive and em- 
ployer. With such men at the head of government industries, 
there can be no doubt of their success. 

Every available coast section of America has been utilized 
for the production of ships. The Delaware River, often called 
the American Clyde, is dotted with shipyards for scores of 


and sixty acres, the greater 
part of which is now under roof, it has single shops having more 
than sixteen acres under one roof, and there are single depart- 
ments covering acres. The establishment, has covered ways 
for sixteen vessels in use at this time and eight additional 
almost completed. Many of the ways,are. one thousand feet 
long and capable of taking in the largest ships being made. 
It is the old story of the hopper, with the raw material going 
in one end and the finished product going out the other, only 
in this case the raw material is.steel plates, rough casting and 
lumber. To build a fabricated steel ship requires the co-opera- 
tion of almost every branch of industry and every variety of 
workman. It requires a vast range of material, ranging from 
a watch screw to.the larger size boiler plate. Many of the steel 
castings weigh many tons, but are lifted with the touch of a 
lever, thru the motive power of a 200,000-pound overhead 
crane. In brief, the entire workings of a steel shipyard are a 
study in immensity, skill and cost. 

At Hog Island, Victory Plant, Fore River and other yards 
thruout the country, the fabricating system is being utilized, to 
the end that the season of 1918-19 will have seen a stupendous 
addition to our steel marine. 

While | am not proposing to enter into a discussion as to the 
comparative values of the wooden and steel ship, or the efficacy 


of either type as a shipping problem (Continued on page 326) 
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UNITED STATES SOLDIERS DIGGING 


TRENCHES IN FRANCE 


Brains and Machinery that Back Up the Guns 


The Engineer Corps in France 


N the War Department what subject is of most vital 
interest?” I inquired of an old retired army officer 
just as I passed the two mammoth shells that 
mark the inside entrance to the War Department 
in the State, War and Navy Building, Washington. 

My coupon pass was stamped and countersigned for No. 
252 S.O. (secretary's office). His reply changed my routing, 
and a few minutes’ pace over the marble checker-board corridor 
floor brought me to the office of Major General W. M. Black, 
chief of engineers, United States Army. 

““Here,”’ said the old veteran, ‘you'll find the untold story— 
the story of the advance guard, and of the rear support that 
means everything toward getting into action, for the engineer 
corps is fulfilling, to the full meaning of 
the word, their work in the engineering 
progress of our Army—advance and rear 
guard, both.” 

I saluted and thanked my veteran friend. 

There was a buzz of activity about that 
suggested big things, and the single eyes’ 
concentration associated with the engineer 
surveying for the village sewer or the rail- 
road side-track extention seemed to pervade 
the place. A simple recital of facts extend- 
ing over a period of nine months revealed 
the most astounding and amazing activities 
on the part of the engineering corps of the 
United. States Army, even in these days of 
gigantic undertakings. 

Engineering is, after all, synonymous with 
surveying, finding out the facts upon which 
to base operations. It is a science that 
makes large movements as certain and as 
easily facilitated as the smallest detail— 
merely working out in units the simple rules 
of arithmetic, dealing with the immutable 


on them for exact calculation. Engineer life in the American 
Army is one branch of the service which very little has been 
written about. Most of the stories of the war have to do with 
the soldier in the trenches, the bomb-throwers and the artillery; 
while the untiring labor of the engineers who have made it 
possible thru the building of storehouses, construction of 
wharves, the building of roads and bridges has been for the 
moment overlooked. 

Within three hundred and fifty hours after war was declared 
the purchasing bureau of the engineering corps had made 
awards covering the requirements of one million men. A 
total of some eight million seven hundred thousand different 
articles, including among other items four miles of pontoon 





axiom that two and two make four, whether 
the figures are six or eight columns in width 
or infinitesimal—the tripod and plummet is 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERS BUILDING A CORDUROY ROAD FOR SUPPLYING THE FRONT LINES 
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bridge, complete outfits for blacksmiths, surveyors, and all 
the other branches of the engineering corps were listed and 
arrangement made to supply them as needed without hitch 
or confusion. 

The requirements of the engineering corps differs from 
other army departments, whieh can predicate their needs 
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AMERICAN MARINES IN FRANCE BUILDING FORTIFICATIONS 
French instructors lying on their backs pass sacks of soil to be used in strengthening the 
trenches. The men are completely out of sight of the enemy. They are being watched by 
the American marines, and the leggings of some of these Americans can be seen at the 

top of the trench 


based on the number of men in the military forces. The great 
bulk of engineering supplies are not known until the army is 
actually in the field and the surveys are made. For instance, 
the requirements in France for wharves, storehouses (specially 
equipped for railroads), forestry operations, road making. 
quarrying, and general construction work, had to be developed 
after war was declared. And this had to be all planned first 
before construction began, for that is the engineering way. 

It is to the credit of the country that the engineering corps 
had very little difficulty in getting priority orders and prompt 
delivery for necessary requirements. Keen-eyed inspectors 
were everywhere shipping the supplies as promptly as pro- 
duced, making payments promptly when delivered. Many 
thousands of dollars were saved in the single item of cash 
discounts, to say nothing of the inducement it gave manufac- 
turers to speed up their plants. From April to December the 
engineering corps alone spent more than one hundred million 
dollars for supplies to the different depots. 


The report of the work accomplished in constructing military 
railways in France, made by Samuel M. Felton, former president 
of the Chicago Great Western Railway, who is director-general 
of military railways, reads like a romance. When Marshall 
Joffre arrived in this country one of the first conferences he 
held was in reference to expediting the movements of troops 
from the seaboard of France direct to the trenches. In less 
than one month after the declaration of war, nine complete 
regiments of engineers were organized as part of the National 
Army. Three of these regiments were railway operating units, 
five regiments were railway construction units, and one was a 
railway shop unit. Thru the co-operation of the railway 
executives and officials these nine regiments were quickly 
organized and despatched under the direction of Mr. W. W. 
Atterbury, operating vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, who was made a brigadier general of transportation in 
France. With such a corps of the most expert railroad men in 
the United States, the Engineering Department of the United 
States Army has provided the American Expeditionary Force 
in France with a railroad service that far exceeds the perfection 
developed in Germany during the past forty years. A double 
track air line railroad has been constructed direct from the 
seaboard fo the trenches on the west front. 

The first order for locomotives was placed on July 19 and 
within forty days they were running on the tracks in France, 
and one million dollars was saved in the purchase price over 
what the Allies had been paying. The rails, purchased at forty 
dollars per ton for open hearth, and thirty-eight dollars per ton 
for Bessemer. represented another saving of two million dollars, 
the current war prices for this same material. In fact, the 
total savings on the items of purchases for virtual rebuilding 
of the French military railroad system amounts to nearly 
forty million dollars—some engineering job in itself. 

Not only in railroading, but in other branches of work 
American engineering activities are making the most astound- 
ing progress in speeding up the war. American saw mill con- 
tingents were organized and Americanized saw mills are now 
busy night and day, from the tip of Scotland to the south of 
France, and even in far off Africa, getting out material for 
the allied armies. In comparison, the war preparation of 
Napoleonic days are infinitesimal. 

The building of this great engineering machine for war 
purposes is revealed in the reports of the adjutant general's 
office. Their report shows that the engineer reserve corps 
was authorized by the act of June 3, 1916, and steps were at 
once taken to draw up the organization. A joint committee 
appointed by the five principal national engineering societies 
joined with the War Department in perfecting the plans. The 
first series of officers’ training camps was authorized in May 
1917. Three special engineer training camps were established 
where special engineering instructions were given. The attend- 
ance in the camps was divided into three classes—those well 
qualified for service, those who were not qualified, and those 
who were qualified for service only in case of great need. 

All the first class were assigned to active duty, those in the 
second class were discharged, and the few belonging to the third 
class were placed on the inactive list to be called if needed. 

Another series of engineer training camps was started in 
September for those who had received commissions. The 
procedure followed in commissioning engineer officers is some- 
what different from that followed in the Army, due to the 
necessity of making the selection on engineering qualifications, 
rather than military training. They were designated for two 
classes of work—one for duty with troops in the immediate 
front lines, and the other for technical engineering work not 
supposed to involve actual command of troops at the front. 
Both classes however, were given military training so as to take 
their part in the team work if needed. 

Fifteen thousand applications were received for the engineer- 
ing officers’ training camps. As it was figured that five thou- 
sand five hundred officers only would be needed, steps were 
taken to stop the flood of applications, and a selection of 


applications on hand was made on (Continued on page 332) 
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Number Ten Jackson Place 
The Men Who Handle Public Information for the United States 


By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


ny 
] 


OWHERE in Washington is there more activity these 

} days than in and out of the row of (I almost said 

i dilapidated) houses on Jackson Place, which have 

been taken over by the Committee on Public Infor- 

mation. As you turn into No. 10, diagonally across 

from the White House, one of the things you notice is that 

there is no grass on the ground of the narrow plot between the 

house and sidewalk. “Where George Creel is you will find no 

grass growing under foot,’ was the way one of the messengers 
put it to me as | ascended the steps. 

Many believe George Creel is the Committee on Public 

Information, and that the Committee on Public Information 


GEORGE CREEL 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information 


is George Creel. This is true and then again it isn’t. George 
Creel takes all the blame, all the brunt, all the kicks, all the 
scoffs, handles them all like a busy shortstop in a lively game of 
ball, and the people are so busy watching George “eat ‘em up”’ 
that they overlook for the moment the magnificent team work 
of the organization which he captains. The work which he 
has planned as chairman of the committee is comprehensive 
and of vast importance to the government at this time—so vast 
and important that its very bigness makes it seem small because 
only a little part is visible in a hurried survey. President 
Wilson knows this, and gives to Creel his absolute confidence 
in the handling of the intricate work which is being undertaken 
in this newly-created executive department. The President 
believes George Creel is the man for the job—no question about 
that. 

Creel is forceful, energetic, square, and is not afraid to “go 
the limit’’ whea he feels he is right. His career has been mete- 
oric—Rooseveltian, you might say. Back in 1912 George 


Creel was police commissioner of Denver. No sooner had he 
become commissioner than he proceeded to turn things upside 
down, and that was the way Roosevelt got his start in New 
York, wasn't it? Before this he was a newspaper man in 
Kansas City and later in Denver. It was at the time that 
Judge Ben Lindsay came into the public eye, and the two car- 
ried on their reform campaigns together. Resigning as police 
commissioner, George Creel came East to take up magazine 
work, yet even today, six years later, he receives letters recalling 
his Denver work and saying, “You paid my fine and saw justice 
was done me, now I want to know how much it was, so | can 
refund you.’ Creel is just human enough to take a lot of pride 
and pleasure in this sort of thing. He is a man of blacks and 
whites, strong likes and dislikes, and will do anything for his 
friends, and will fight to the last ditch against his enemies. 

When he came East he was special writer for various maga- 
zines, and during the second Wilson campaign wrote the famous 
interviews with Admirals Mayo and Dewey and others regard- 
ing President Wilson's handling of the pertinent Mexican 
situation. He was a great Wilson enthusiast, and wrote the 
book, “Wilson and the Issues,"’ which was one of the notable 
campaign documents of the last election. 

Creel is only about forty years old. He married Blanche 
Bates, the well-known actress, and has two charming children, 
a boy and a girl, on whom he lavishes his affection. He was 
born in Missouri—maybe that is why he continually wants 
to be ‘‘shown’’—and at the early age of eighteen or nineteen 
was publisher of the /ndependent in Kansas City. He even has 
claim to be known as an author, as he has written several 
books, among them “Children in Bondage,” and *‘Quatrains of 
Christ.” 

Shortly after the war was declared, Mr. Creel outlined the 
possibilities and necessities of such a bureau as the Committee 
on Public Information, and President Wilson appointed him 
as chairman, adding to the committee a representative from 
each of the State, War and Navy Departments, with Mr. 
Creel representing the President. Today these plans have 
taken definite shape, resulting in one of the most effective and 
efficient organizations built up during war times to handle 
special war conditions. 

What is that organization? What is it seeking to do? Who 
are the men associated with George Creel? These are legitimate 
questions any American has a right to ask—too many have 
tried to answer without making the effort to find the true 
answer. Not I! I got out my calling cards and decided to 
“look in.” 

The first man to whom I handed my card was Maurice F. 
Lyons, secretary of the Committee on Public Information. 
Lyons was formerly an expert stenographer and served as secre- 
tary to William F. McCoombs, chairman of the Democratic ~ 
National Committee, thruout the presidential campaign of 
1911 and 1912. He served as secretary to R. W. Woolley, who 
was director of publicity of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in 1916. In March, 1917, Lyons left a position as 
assistant to Secretary of the Navy Daniels to take an appoint- 
ment as secretary to George Creel, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information, and subsequently became secretary of 
the committee. 

He is a man with four ‘phones on his desk. That describes 
Lyons—four ‘phones—count ‘em—and with skill and grace 
he drops one ‘phone to take up another without missing a word. 
As each call interrupted us, he apologized with the remark, 
“Oh, we'll get the thread again.” Always it is a matter of 
politeness and interested attention: “Just a moment, let me 
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EDGAR 5S. SISSON 


Associate Chairman 


connect you with him. He will fix you up all right, I am sure.” 
Always the note of interest and co-operation. 

f On his desk pad Mr. Lyons makes his notes in shorthand. 
There is method in this, for he not only preserves a certain 
privacy to his notes, but gets many more notes to the square 
inch on his tiny yellow pad. It was my impression that a man 
who handles as many memorandums as Lyons does in a day 
would be called upon to use a pretty big sheet if he did not 
condense with shorthand notes. 

In the back parlor, sans curtains, sans carpet, plus desk, 
I found Carl Byoir, a sort of general manager of all the divi- 
sions under Mr. Creel. Mr. Byoir was formerly circulation 
manager of the Cosmopolitan and began life as a news stand 
boy in Des Moines. He worked his way thru to the top. In 
his last college year he brought the famous Montessori method 
of teaching from Europe—you've heard about it, McClure’s 
Magazine was full of it—and organized the “House of Child- 
hood,"’ which had a definite influence upon the educational life 
of America. Later, with Morgan Sheppard, Byoir started 
John Martin's Book for Children, John Martin being the pen 
name of Sheppard, under which he had written for years in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Carl Byoir has a genius for organization and executive 
conduct of business, but he has another side. As we sat talking, 
the door suddenly flew open, and Babson, the statistician from 
up Boston way, put in his head to say “Merry Christmas” and 
ducked out again. Even if it was spring with the leaves budding 
on the trees, it didn’t seem out of place. It just indicated 
the way in which friends feel free to greet Carl Byoir. 

In what might be called the “hall bedroom” of this old 
house I found, or shall I say discovered, Harvey O'Higgins, with 
one long leg elevated high on the radiator drying his trousers, 
after having just come in from the street thru the pouring 
rain. With some concern for the crease in his trousers, 
pinching them together between thumb and forefinger as the 
steam slowly dried them, he consented to be interviewed. 

Harvey O'Higgins was born in Canada, engaged in newspaper 
work in New York City, and was afterwards sent west by 
Everybody's Magazine to do a story on Judge Lindsey in Denver. 
Later he worked with Judge Lindsey on “‘Beast and the Jungle,” 
which upset the equilibrium of the state of Colorado for a 
spell. He helped sack the Mormon church and nursed Infanta 
somebody of Spain, thru an attack of magazine “write- 
itis." Later he worked with W. J. Burns, the detective, and 
John Lawson, Colorado labor leader. His magazine short 
stories have made him famous,.and as a playwright he scored 


CARL BYOIR 
Associate Chairman 


M. F. LYONS 
Secretary of the Committee 


a great success with “The Dummy,” which he wrote for Harriet 
Ford, the actress. 

Harvey O'Higgins knew George Creel in Denver, and when 
Creel came East they worked together for the same magazine. 
Now he has charge of what might be termed the editorial end 
of the Committee on Public Information, and a more valuable 
man for this work could hardly be found. His department has 
to do with getting facts in contradiction to the stories of German 
propaganda and preparing magazine articles, exclusive and 


HARVEY O’HIGGINS 
Associate Chairman 


otherwise; also the distribution of the matter which does not 
come under the classification of wire stuff or “‘spot’’ news. 
Edgar Sisson, the first associate chairman of the committee 
—ranking member, as it were—was away when | called. He 
has been in Russia superintending perhaps the most vital work 
in the way of public information at the most necessary time. He 
has been in charge of the work there cultivating an under- 
standing of American ideals and motives among the Russian 
people at a time when it is sorely beset with conflicting emo- 
tions, operating whole printing plants and leaving nothing 
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undone that could be done to counteract the pernicious German 
propaganda against the United States. 

He was formerly editor of the Cosmopolitan, brought it up 
to over a million circulation before he joined Creel's organ- 
ization and he has given freely of his talents. The efforts of 
Edgar Sisson in Russia will stand long as a supreme achieve- 
ment on the part of the Committee on Public Information 
at a time when an understanding of the motives of America 
was most vital. 

The work of the Committee on Public Information in Europe, 
Germany. Belgium, France and England included, has been 
placed under the directorship of Will Irwin, the famous corre- 
spondent and writer, on account of his experiences abroad 
since the outbreak of the war. Mr. Irwin has probably been in 
touch with more of the battlefronts and knows more of the meni 
who are engaged in the great conflict than any other single 
writer of America. His first-hand knowledge and his broad 
acquaintance will assist immeasurably in the work of the 
Committee on Public Information in Europe. 

But just a word about Will Irwin himself, if you don’t know 
him. After being “‘fired’’ from Stanford University, his career 
began. He is the author of fifteen or sixteen books—he told 
me had had not counted up recently. He married Inez Haines 
Gilmore, a prominent authoress, and today they ride Pegasus 
together, she writing under the name of Inez Haines Irwin. 
Irwin came back to America just to get married during a lull 
on the battleline a couple of years ago, and with his wife went 
back to the front. They got out just ahead of the Austrians 
on the big Italian drive. He had a touch of shell shock, and 
came to America to recuperate and also to get in touch with 
the things back home. It was on this visit that the Committee 
on Public Information seized him for the important work which 
he can carry on better than any other man in the country, and 
in this work he is now engaged. 

Irwin has probably written more material about the war, 
or at least his stories have been read by more people than any 
other writer, because he has been writing steadily for the 
readers of the Saturday Evening Post during the last two years. 
Formerly he wrote for Collier's. It's a good thing for the public 
that he writes instead of talks—they couldn't “get” him at all. 
Will Irwin talks faster than a house afire with the hydrant 
frozen. With his crushed Fedora hat, his blue eyes, glasses, and 
his brindle hair, Will Irwin's personality shines out like autumn 
leaves in a cedar swamp. 

The preparation of pamphlets and literature for educational 
and historical purposes by the Committee on. Public Informa- 
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GUY STANTON FORD 
Prepares educational matter for the committee 





tion is in charge of Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Minnesota. Ford is a gray-haired, 
gray-eyed man in the very prime of his strength, who hails from 
the corn-fed state of Iowa; in fact, we were near neighbors 
at one time and had to meet in Washington to find it out. Dr. 
Ford came to Washington to confer on a.history of the causes of 
the war, and was asked to take up the preparation of infor- 
mation pamphlets for distribution by the Committee. One 
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of the first things he did was to annotate the President's war 
message. The first edition of ‘How War Came to America,” 
the first of the Red, White and Blue books, numbered only 
thirty thousand copies, and this number was supposed to be 
ample. It has now grown to an edition of over five million, 
every copy of which has been distributed only upon individual 
request. 

Pamphlets of the Committee on Public Information are 
reprinted for schools and colleges. It has been a big job to 
get these new educational text-books under way, tc harness 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Director of Art Division 


CHARLES S. HART 
Director of the Motion Picture Division 


the history of the present war to practical purposes, and to 
inform the public so it can be a vital force, mentally, as well as 
physically, for victory. Dr. Ford, like Harvey O'Higgins, has 
a hall bedroom for an office, but probably no room of its size 
and dimensions has ever been the cradle of more patriotic 
literature that will live to tell the story of America’s aims and 
purposes in the war. 

The work of women in the war activities is reported for the 
Committee on Public Information by Mrs. Clara Sears Taylor, 
who has charge of this division. It required some effort to get 
in to see Mrs. Taylor, as it necessitated squeezing in around 
the busy stenographers, thru narrow entrances, not made for 
stout people. As | sat beside Mrs. Taylor's desk she excused 
herself a moment to answer the ‘phone. “Did you give her that 
dope, that stuff?" Of course | understood—but maybe you 
don't—what she was talking about. In the parlance of the 
newspaper office she was talking about an article—that's all. 

Mrs. Taylor was connected with the Denver Republican 
and Post and with Chicago and New York newspapers, and 
is a thoro newspaper woman. She knew Creel when he was in 
Denver and came to Washington for the Women’s Department 
of the Committee on Public Information to gather together 


the wide lines of women's activity in war work. Today 


she has a department which is one of the most efficient. All 
the departments of the government in Washington are covered 
by women correspondents, the first time that the fair sex has 
ever invaded the sacred precincts as reporters. There is a 
reason for this, however, for today more than six thousand 
women are employed in the War Department alone, and every 
other department is grasping for feminine assistance with 
avidity. As the daily gist is gathered if it is ““spot’’ news, that 
is, news of importance, it is put on the wire and cabled all over 
the world; if not, it is prepared in bulletins and sent out to 
editors with a release date. 

Pictures of women in war activities, making war munitions, 
flying squadrons of girls picking peaches in Colorado, in fact 
every possible avenue of women’s work, is covered pictorially 
and editorially thru this department. The War College at 
Washington is now preparing a comprehensive pictorial his- 
tory of women in the war under the direction of Mrs. Taylor's 
department that will add much to the literature of our times. 
Mrs. Taylor is in touch with the editor of the woman's page 
in all newspapers of America, and directs a constant flow of 
information to them regarding women’s activities in every 
avenue of industry. 

The organization of Four-Minute Men is probably the best 
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known of any of the divisions of the Committee on Public 
Information. It is in charge of William McCormick Blair 
of Chicago, formerly in the bond business and a member of 
the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. The Four-Minute Men idea 
was born in Chicago and has grown into a national division of 


MRS. CLARA SEARS TAYLOR 
Director of the Division on Women’s War Work 


war work, with more than twenty-five thousand listed speakers, 
dealers in the “spoken word.” 

The first subject taken by the Four-Minute Men was the 
Chamberlain universal military service bill; in other words, 
it began as a plain, unvarnished lobby. Today, under the 
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Committee on Public Information, it has changed entirely— 
no prospective bills in Congress are discussed, the lobby feature 
is entirely eliminated and the only questions handled are those 
bills which have already been passed by Congress and are up 
to the people for their co-operation and help in the work of 
winning the war. 

Over four thousand cities are represented by organizations 
of these speakers. An official bulletin is issued giving the topics 
to be discussed under such headings as “Why We Are Fighting,” 
“A Nation in Arms,” “Shipbuilding,” and “Eyes of the Navy.” 
Outlines of speeches are given in every case. Every six or eight 
weeks a news bulletin of organization work is sent out containing 
the activities, and, to unite the Four-Minute men more closely 
into fellowship, a little bronze bar with the letters “4 M M 4" 
has been made, which is awarded to those who have made”a 
certain number of speeches, to be cherished for its sentimental, 
rather than its intrinsic value. 

It is the rule of the Four-Minute Men to speak only to 
ready-made audiences. The motion-picture audiences are the 
most easily accessible, and every night 
finds many thousands of Four-Minute 
Men making addresses in these theaters. 

There are thirty Four-Minute Men 
Organizations in Alaska alone, and 
Hawaii and Samoa each has its own 
organization. 

New organizations of Four-Minute 
Men are coming in at the rate of about 
twenty a day, and it is expected soon to 
number fifty thousand speakers—men 
trained in the art of thinking on their 
feet. Can you imagine what the next 
political campaign is going to be with 
these new vested orators let loose? 
There are today more than two thou- 
sand members in the state of Nebraska 
and fifteen hundred in the state of 
Illinois. . 

A new branch is now being formed to 
be known as the Junior Four-Minute 
Men. This will be organized in all the 
schools of the country. Arrangements 
have been made for children to enter 
into contests, and the name of the pupil 
making the best speech will be sent to 
Washington and will receive an honor 
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certificate. This will not only interest the children of the 
land, but the parents as well, and will touch both the rural 
and city schools. 

While I was talking with Mr. Blair, in came my old friend, 
W. H. Ingersoll, of the famous “‘dollar watch,” who is serving 
on the New York Advisory Committee. “Billy Ingersoll is 
one of the best business organizers in the country and has been 
indefatigable in giving his services to the government and to 
Mr. Blair in the perfecting of this wonderful organization of 
Four-Minute Men. 

One of the greatest educational forces in the world today for 
children and adults as well is the motion picture. Mr. Charles 
S. Hart, formerly manager of Hearst's Magazine, has been put 
in charge of the motion picture end of the Committee on Public 
Information. Hart is a typical live wire. He knows the possi- 
bilities of motion picture features to help win the war—he shines 
in big ideas—and he knows how to get what he wants in the 
way of complete and effective co-operation of the leading 
motion-picture companies of America. He is just now organ- 
izing big city shows and road shows, 
consisting of seven reels on ‘America at 
War.” Ten of these road shows are 
ready to be put out. In addition to 
this, he is putting out a war weekly 
prepared by H. C. Hoagland, who origi- 
nated Pathe Weekly, containing interest- 
ing motion picture information to be had 
on war activities at home and in the 
trenches. 

George Bowles, formerly one of the 
leading managers for Dillingham, and 
who also was engaged in the foreign 
promotion of: the famous picture, “The 
Birth of a Nation,” has joined Mr. 
Hart's staff to handle the big seven- 
reel patriotic pictures put out by the 
Committee on Public Information. 

T. Hayes Hunter, former director of 
the Biograph Company, and a well- 
known producer, writes connecting inci- 
dents or stories to link the war film with 
human interest. 

Wendell McMahill of Boston, assist- 
ant director under Mr. Hart, will have 
charge of a most pretentious branch of 


the work. It will (Continued on page 327) 
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A Cruise fo the Southward 


By T. P. ANDERSON 


EAVING New York in daylight on a southeast slant 

of 1,175 miles, a four days’ run will bring you to 

} Turk’s Island, a British colony whose leading industry 

is that of evaporating sea water in tidal vats for salt. 

The population is mostly West Indian (colored), 

and they furnish the stevedores for the ships cruising thru 
the West Indies. Then another hundred miles brings you 
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PART OF THE REPUBLIC’S NAVY 
One of two modest armed ships 


into the harbor of Monte Christi (Mount of Christ), the name 
being taken from the profile of Christ marked on the hill at the 
entrance. 

The town lies between the bay and Yaqui River to the north. 
The houses are typical of the tropics, not a pane of glass is to be 
seen. Solid shutters of wood from floor to ceiling take the place 
of doors, and are fastened with strong iron bars running across 
the opening. 

Theodore Harris, an American pioneer, has a cotton plan- 
tation across the river from Monte Christi, with a thousand 
acres under the plow, using the first tractor on the island. 
A single acre of this ranch produced enough Spanish peanuts 
to plant four acres this year. Mr. Harrison's farm house, or 
hacienda, is thoroly up-to-date, according to the requirements 
of this latitude. It is bungalow style, shaped to three sides of 
a square, with an opening for air, giving all the rooms free 
ventilation. The custom is to close all the houses to darkness 
during the “‘siesta,” the hottest part of the day. 

Monte Christi ships an important amount of honey, in barrels, 
to the north. The surrounding region today is entirely unde- 
veloped as to agricultural possibilities. A few domestic fowls 
(turkeys, chickens and ducks) are to be seen, but they are a 
luxury, as feed is expensive. The cows and beef cattle appear 
to be of good size and thriving. Transportation of persons and 
produce is by burros and small horses. Milk is delivered from 
house to house in cans fitted in pocket panniers or packs. All 
the roads of this section are primitive, and only about half a 
dozen autos are in use. The scenery is inviting and interesting: 
the foot hills leading back to towering mountains far in the 
interior, the tallest peak of which is over ten thousand feet. 

Puerto Plata (port of the silver mountain) sixty-eight miles 
distant, is distinctive for its electric light and water works 
plants. This place is the railroad terminal of Santiago, forty 
miles inland. The government is just finishing a wharf so 


steamers can dock, and until that is finished, loading and 
unloading must be done by large barges sculled from stern by 
three men, a slow and unsatisfactory method. Here, as in 
Monte Christi, transportation by burro, tiny horse, bull cart 
and steam railroad vie with one another. 

It seems incredulous, tho stoutly asserted, that there are 
no venomous snakes on the island and no undomesticated 
animals, except rats and mongoose imported 
for the former's destruction. Even birds are 
scarce, but fishing affords excellent sport. 
Tarpon are caught weighing one hundred 
pounds. The manatee, or sea cow, with its 
flavor of chicken and fish—a sort of new 
gastronomic symphony—is also caught and 
used for food. Its skin is used on native 
sail-boat masts. 

At Sanchez, you sail into the entrancing 
Samana Bay, ten miles wide and twenty- 
eight miles long. On arrival here the United 
States marines came aboard for mail, and 
any reading matter the crew had collected 
on the trip. This town is the coast terminal 


BARRACKS AND NATIVE TROOPS 
Training under United States Marines to preserve order on Island under Republic 
when United States troops leave 


for a railroad leading a short way into the interior toward Santo 
Cerro, the “Garden of Eden” on the island, where it is said 
Columbus and his followers were once saved from massacre by 
the natives. 

The national sport, the substitute for golf, is cock fighting. 
A miniature bull ring with coops underneath and a balcony 
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around the arena is erected for this purpose. The homes of the 
natives are of the most primitive type, most of them being 
woven of slats and cocoanut bark, with thatched roof. The 
back yards of these homes are from thirty to fifty feet 
square, and provide abundant yams that spread like crab 
grass; plantains that grow like the banana, but are baked and 
fried, and the bread fruit tree, a round vegetable fruit as large 
as a matured cocoanut, also baked when eaten. The bush pea 
bean and the cassara bush plant furnish a prolific and excellent 
vegetable diet; the almond tree, the orange tree and other 
trees go to make up the backyard gardens which enable the 
natives to live, even tho they “toil not, neither do they spin.” 
The fronts of the best of these houses show attempts at 
flower decorations. Roses, hibiscus, bouganvilla, hollyhocks 
and begonias riot in color and make even the most humble 
surroundings picturesque. 

The country about has unnumbered acres of natural cocoanut 
trees and a few plantations of cacao, which is known as the 
chocolate fruit. The pod of the cacao is purple when ripe and 
contains numbers of beanlike seeds. Its trees grow in great 
numbers. The women gather these pods and crush them for 
the seeds, which are sacked to be shipped north. Cocoanut pulp 
is also a big industry. It is aired, sun-dried, and sacked to go 
north to supply soap oils, oleomargarine and desiccated cocoa- 
nut for macaroons and puddings. Tobacco is also grown to some 























NATIVES OF THE ISLAND 
The cigar hidden, a “‘“Carmen’’ pose was adopted 


extent. The United States is supplying experts for curing, 
and this will promote uniformity in the entire island product, 
and prove most gratifying to the growers of tobacco. The native 
coffee is roasted in a unique way. The green beans are mixed 
with crude sugar, covered and placed over a charcoal fire pot 
until it smokes. Then the contents are crushed to a powder 
in a pestle. If you do not like coffee, perhaps the lady of the 
house, in lieu of afternoon tea, may take a machette and hack 
the end off a cocoanut, pouring the milk into a glass. This is a 
real treat if the cocoanut is conditioned by proper age. 









In a store | found a senorita standing by the counter smoking 
a man’s-size cigar as gracefully and unconsciously as if to the 
manner born. As my camera pointed towards her, a hand 
swept the cigar from her mouth, and with elbow to hip, she 
posed in true Calve style. The nude baby on the arm of her 
sister, so clean and natural, with naught but a baby cap with a 
bright ribbon to clothe it, were some of the strange sights. One 
theatre for movies ‘up town,” atop the highest rise of ground, 
furnishes entertainment for the natives and gives them a vista 
of the outside world. Everything is fresh and airy, the restless 
trade winds hurrying the bay into white caps and turning the 
leaves inside out, make them appear at a distance as the sun 
is reflected, like great bushes clothed with white blossoms. 

Going out of Samana Bay at noontime, with steamer chairs, 
under awning, we watched thru our glasses every rod of the 




































BELLS OF COLUMBUS 
Entrance to Cathedral containing his remains 


way faom Samana to the headlands of Cape Washington, so 
named for the profile at the end of the range. Both shores 
awakened the imagination—the grotto and glen, cave and 
sylvan glade—enough variety to furnish the scenery for every 
play from Shakespeare to Belasco. Opera, drama, comedy, 
flit thru the lenses as scenes change to the ship's speed until 
the heads of the bay are passed. 

At Macoris wharf we found a car to take us to Sugar Central. 
This city is important as a shipping port for eight sugar plan- 
tations, one grinding 2,500 tons of cane a day. It is interesting 
to watch this cane run thru the giant rollers of three hundred 
tons pressure. The sap, or juice, is then boiled until the crys- 
tallizing process transforms it into a light brown powdery sub- 
stance, ready for sacking and shipment north, to be refined. 
Here we find many autos, for good roads run to some distance 
outside the city. A handsome cathedral of stone is now being 


built, and a large carnival and parade with confetti took place 
just before Lent, similar to the Mardi Gras in New Orleans. 
Santo Domingo, on Sunday morning, has its own picturesque- 
ness. The lottery drawings in the markets, concerts by -Marine 
Band, autos, and pedestrians going around and around attest 
(Continued on page 331) 


the activities of a busy day. A visit 
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Letters from the Boys at the Front 


Contributed by Our Readers 


ot 


HE letters from the boys continue to reflect the spirit I never got my eyes opened for five days, but now am getting 
of “Young America,” a spirit which is valiant and along great. 
cheery, and never, never takes itself too seriously. Vic, | am very glad to say, didn’t get it much, and is up and 


sed wet. 


- 


oi The veriest calamity is somehow not so bad after around. He is going to be transferred to another hospital with 


Tew 


= all—especially in their letters home. Their great about fifty others from the company. As soon as we get well, 
solicitude is not for themselves, but that the folks at home shall we're sent to this other place, to do light work I guess. Practi- 


not worry greatly about them or their 
hardships. 

In the following letters from Theo- 
dore W. and Victor Van Yorx, of 
Mount Vernon, New York, this trait 
is well set forth. The two brothers 
were ‘gassed,"’ and their letters home 
give an excellent illustration of the 
morale of Pershing’s men. 


On active service with the American 


Expeditionary Force, March 29, 1918. ' 


My Dearest Mother-and Dad: 

Well, we did our bit in the trenches 
and are now gradually getting over it 
in a hospital. Gee, don’t that sound 
awful. 

You can bet your life for the first 
week it was terrible, but now we're 
nearly well again. The damn “Hun” 
gassed us. Here's the story: 

On March 20th, at 5 p. m., the Ger- 
mans sent over a terrible bombard- 
ment of gas, shrapnel, and high explo- 
sives. 

We all put on our masks and beat 
it down in the dugouts (they are about 
forty feet underground) for nobody 
could stay above with that hell fire of 
shrapnel. 

It lasted until about 9.30 p.m., 
when everything became quiet again, 
except for an occasional shot. 

Here's the queer part. Tho not a 
breath of air moved and the gas just 
stayed there and never moved, at 
about eleven o'clock they said there 
was some gas in the air, but not enough 
to harm, and it would be O. K. to take 
the masks off, and so we did, but all 
could smell the stuff. 

Thank God, it was only the German 
mustard gas, or none of us would be 
alive now. 

This stuff smells exactly like its 
name, and the damage it does is to 
burn where the body is damp. About 
2 a. m. I went to bed, and at 4. a. m. 


woke up and found | couldn't open my eyes and the pain was 


awful. 








ON HIS OWN 


By ADOLPHE E. SMYLIE 
of The Vigilantes 


Yor see that young kid lying there, 
Playing a game of solitaire? 
All shot to pieces in the air; 
By Heck, Sarge, he’s a wonder. 
gamest kid I ever met; 
They’re ing him for bullets yet, 
But s—sh! here comes his nurse, Y vette— 
Kept him from going under. 


“You think she’s passing by him? Nit! 

D’ you get that smile? He waves his mitt; 
I think he’s stuck on her a bit, 

Can't blame him for that matter. 

She watches him just like a hawk, 

Now listen to their daily talk, 

She’s all Paree, he’s all New York; 

Sit quiet, hear their chatter.” 


“‘Pardonnez-moi, desirez-vous—”’ 

“Oh, fine and dandy! How are you?” 
“Quelque chose? Comprenez-vous?—” 
“Ah, now I know you’re kiddin’.”’ 
“Vous avez bonne mine aujourd’ hui—”’ 
“It’s high time you were nice to me.” 
“Time? Je comprends, il est midi—”’ 
“Bright eyes, I think I’m skiddin’.” 


“Je crois que je vous donnerai—”’ 

“T’ll back up anything you say—’”’ 
“Un petit morceau de poulet—’’ 

“You fascinating creature!”’ 

“‘Avec la creme, dans la coquille,—’’ 
“Rats! There she goes! I always feel 
Some blessy’s S. O. S. appeal 

Will call off my French teacher.” 


The Sarge here nudged my splintered ribs; 
“Well, I’ll be damned! Here comes his Nibs!”’ 
And down the aisle stalked General Gibbs, 
With all the famous aces. 

They formed around the sick boy’s bed, 

He gasped, saluted, then turned red; 

“Looks like I’m pinched!’ was all he said, 
Scanning their smiling faces. 


“‘So,”” spoke the General, “‘you alone 
Brought down three Taubes on your own! 
Another Yankee Ace is known 

To everyone in Blighty. 

I’m proud to know you—put it there— 
And now we’re going to let you wear 
This gallantly won Croix de Guerre 

I’m pinning on your nighty.” 








cally the whole company was gassed, 
and many in the other three companies 
of our battalion, but as usual K got it 
the worst. 

Lord knows if we'll ever be with the 
165th regiment again, because now we 
may be attached to some other division, 
probably casualty division. That's 
one they draw men from in case of 
deaths in other divisions. The rumors 
flying around have it that we'll never 
see the trenches again on account of 
getting gassed, but we don’t know. 

Well, I might as well tell you both 
what two of us did, but keep it to 
yourselves, please. 

About the second or third shell that 
hit us on March 20th injured one of 
the boys (by the way, a 7th regiment 
man) pretty bad. Then Sergeant Ross 
and |, after getting our masks on, 
grabbed him. and put him on the 
stretcher, and started with him back 
to the first aid station, about one- 
quarter mile behind the line. 

With the mask on and the terrible 
weight (for he was a large man) it was 
awful, with the shells bursting all 
around us like rain drops, made it a 
hell fire. We found it impossible to 
carry the stretcher, so we grabbed him 
by the arms. God knows how we 
ever got thru alive, for candidly I don't 
see how it was possible. 

Some of the shells burst two feet 
from us, and two feet above us, and 
whistled all around us, but we got him 
in and the doctor fixed him up O. K. 
Don't know how he is now. We came 
back to the trenches about 10 p. m., 
and it seemed every foot of the way 
was torn to hell by shell holes. Enough 
for that. Just keep that for your- 
selves. 

Now I suppose we'll never get any 
more mail or packages, seeing as how 
we ve been shipped around again, but 
nevertheless keep writing to the same 


address until you hear to the contrary. ; 


All the personal stuff we had at the front with us was left 





Then I found out that all but one sergeant in our section 
(there were twenty-seven all told) were blind from the gas. 
In a little while relief came and we filed out four at a time, 
being led by one of the relief. 

Then we were sent to a French hospital right near the front, 
where we stayed one day, and the next night we were put on a 
hospital train and sent to an American hospital, where we are 
now. 

We are at Base No. 18, with real American nurses and doctors. 


there. Toilet kits and everything. Don’t know if we'll ever get _ 
them again. I hope we do, tho. The last package we received 
of skull caps, cocoa, malted milk tablets and hard candy is all 
left in the trenches. 

Don't send any stuff that’s got to be carried, only send stuff 
we can eat, such as crackers, jam, chocolates, hard candy, etc. 
The magazines are great, but the newspapers are always too 
old, as we get the Paris Herald daily. By the way, the Boche 


are sure losing men, hooray ! (Continued on page 335) 
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Affairs and Folks 





MepaiNE of the finest speeches I ever heard in my life"— 

+) that was my verdict after listening to a stirring 

address by Miss Kathleen Burke, C.B.E., who is in 

America in the interests of the Scottish Women's 

———— Hospitals for home and foreign service. Never have 

I heard more fluent language, nor seen the fire of the soul in 
the eyes of a speaker more eloquent. 

Miss Burke was in Belgium as early as the eighteenth of 
August, 1914, and remained there until the fall of Antwerp, 
when she escaped from Ostend two days before the Germans 
entered the town. She was then engaged on various govern- 
ment hospital commissions, and visited the eastern battlefronts 
and hospitals of France. In March, 1915, she joined the famous 
Scottish Women’s Hospitals and has remained in their service 
ever since that date. In February, 1916, Miss Burke first came 
to America to plead for funds. At the first meeting at which 
she spoke in Palm Beach, Florida, fifteen thousand dollars were 
contributed for the Scottish Women’s Hospitals in less than 
twenty minutes. 

After a four months’ campaign she returned to Europe, and 
was sent by the French Government to stay with the French 
army at Verdun. The battle was then at its height, and her 
courage and endurance even under fire won for her the firm 
friendship and esteem of the generals of France. General 
Petain, who is one of her good friends, always refers to her as 
La Petite de Verdun. The French nation, however, grateful for 
the magnificent work she did on behalf of the French wounded 
by pleading their cause thruout the world, named her “The 
Knight of Tenderness and Pity across the World,’ and at the 
same time she was decorated by the French Government. Miss 
Burke returned to America in 1917, and during a stay of a 
year in this country raised over $200,000 for the Red Cross, the 
Scottish Women's Hospitals, and other war relief associations. 

On her return to Europe in November, 1917, she was allowed 
to visit the Italian and French fronts, and as a special mark 
of esteem, to go to the British front line. This was the first 
time that any woman had been allowed by Great Britain to 
actually visit the front trenches. Miss Burke has the decora- 
tions of Commander of the British Empire, Knight of St. Sava 
and Order of the Misericorde, Serbia, Officer of Public Instruc- 
tions and Fine Arts, France. 

* * * * 
TRICKLAND GILLILAN, the author of that classic bit 
of American humor, “Off Agin, On Agin, Gone Agin, Finni- 
gan,” is off again helping the Smileage campaign, which is to 
provide the soldier boys with tickets of admission to entertain- 
ment features at the different cantonments. Gillilan puts it 
this way: 


Said Jake to Bill, “‘I’d like to go 
Tonight to see a funny show. 

My mind is ripe for song and joke, 
But woe is me—I’m stony broke.”’ 


Said Comrade Bill to Comrade Jake, 
“Cheer up, old top! It does not take 

A cent to go and have a look, 

I’ll take you with my Smileage book.” 


The Smileage campaign has been one of the most popular 
of the many movements to provide for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the soldier boys. Every section of the country has 
responded whole-heartedly to the movement. The soldier boys 
are carrying their Smileage books in their pockets with keen 
appreciation of the pleasure made possible by the generosity 
of the public. 


ONTHS ago, in conversation with Mr. F. W. Woolworth, 

he insisted that to hi§ mind the one way to win the war 

was to begin at once on centralization—high-powered and 
supreme. This is the story of success in any undertaking. 

“Have you read the Kaiser's greeting and noted what he said 
in his ‘Mailed Fist’ reply to the Allies?” queried Mr. Wool- 
worth. “In it you will find he accredits the success of the 
Germans to one thing—centralization. If we had headquarters 
in Paris from which all movements could be directed and not 
continue fighting a war of sections along the greatest battle- 
line known in history, the movement against Germany could 
be massed and co-ordinated toward a victorious end and results 
would follow as sure as day follows the night. 

“The experience of the Italians in Italy, the breaking thru 
lines here and there, indicate that the first thing to do is to 
centralize authority and have the entire line of trenches move 
and act as one unit, instead of in segregated sections.” 





MISS KATHLEEN BURKE, C.B.E. 
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This declaration was in my mind when I met Secretary 
Lansing, himself a Watertown, New York. boy, as is Mr. 
Woolworth, and I was wondering if this could not be called the 
“Watertown idea.” 

Focussing all energies and purposes toward one object is 
the marked trend of war preparations as summer approaches. 
Every visit to the State Department confirms the conviction 
that the great problems in the war now before that department 
are, first, centralization; second, co-ordination of the work of 
the Allies; and third, rationing of neutral nations. This idea 
is being exemplified in co-ordinating business and industrial 
genius with that of government officials toward one supreme 
object. In these times every man is forgetting himself, and it 
is on his conscience if he is not permitted to “do his bit." And 
best of all, everyone is learning the power and effectiveness of 
discipline—discipline for himself as well as for others in respond- 
ing to the calls for a centralized leadership imbued with the just 
and righteous ideals involved in the great issues of the war. 

ok * * * 


HEREVER distress is present, the Red Cross banner 

is unfurled. General Petain, the French commander, 
remarked that the tidal wave of Red Cross membership in 
America has meant more than a million American soldiers in 
France this year, for it encouraged war-worn veterans in 
France with the knowledge that their loved ones at home 
would be cared for while they continued with the death grapple 
at the front. It was the letters coming from home telling of the 
hungry little ones that unmanned the soldiers at Verdun. The 
Red Cross has expended twenty-one millions in France and 
will spend millions more if necessary to succor the wounded 
and the distress in the districts from whence come the soldiers 
ready to give their lives, but insistent that the loved ones 
left behind be cared for. 


* * * * 


HE spirit of the old-fashioned ‘singin’ skule’” has been 
revived at the military camps. This in turn has precipi- 
tated a wave of community singing in many cities and towns of 
the country. Music is an antidote to the strain of wartime and 
the public finds relief in singing. This was impressed upon me 
when | dropped in at a patriotic song service in the caucus room 
of the House building; Kenneth Clark from Camp Meade was 
in charge. Standing beside the piano, playing it at times with 
both hands and then again with only one, he soon had old ladies 
and old men forgetting themselves, and completely lost in the 
spell of singing. 

One old gentleman who had been clearing his throat with an 
evidence of satisfaction told me it reminded him of the scenes 
of long ago when every one in the village looked forward to 
“singing school night’’ as the one great social event. He recalled 
the bespectacled, black-coated singing masters who eighty 
years ago and more, trudged with their flocks through the New 
England snows and the Pennsylvania uplands to the low red 
schoolhouse, so cold and dark on winter nights till the lanterns 
and lusty voices of the country people filled it with light and 
cheer. 

The young men and women came to learn note-reading— 
twenty-four lessons for $1.50. That was not a trifling sum in 
the forties, and the walks to the schoolhouse were often wearying 
after a day's work. Was it all for the sake of mastering the 
interval from do to la, keeping time and qualifying for a place 
in the choir to be organized later? Of course not! The singing 
school was a social diversion, an exciting neighborhood affair 
in the days when dances and evening parties were rare, even 
in the cities. 

There would be the usual rivalry between the swains for the 
privilege of accompanying the fair ones and carrying their song 
books. Sometimes there were impromptu brushes between 
pet speedsters attached to the sleighs in which some of the 
couples rode to the school. Yet, there was reason for looking 
forward to merriment and good times as well as learning to 
read from note. 


The school room was without light, although a big stove gave 
forth a comfortable heat. The leader, carrying a lantern from 
his sleigh, walked to the teacher's desk, and placed his light and 
book thereon. Others came with portable lamps, but most with 
tallow candles set in small blocks of wood. 


Copyright, Harris @ Ewing ~ sprain) RUPERT HUGHES 


One of the best known authors of today, he is now a captain attached to the 
intelligence division of the general staff, United States Army 


And then the lesson began, the rudiments of music being 
taken up and explanations given. Sometimes the very earnest- 
ness of the would-be singers resulted in confusion and they 
became mixed as to the proper succession of the do, re, mi, 
series. But good humor prevailed; a mistake was laughed off, 
and everybody tried again until the exercise could be sung 
correctly. 

Yes, the old-fashioned singing school was a useful institution. 


* * * * 


N the display of war relics, which played an important part 
in the last Liberty Loan “drive,” nane was more interesting 
than the window display of Brooks Brothers in their new 
building at the corner of Madison Avenue and 44th Street, New 
York City, who celebrated their hundredth anniversary with a 
display of uniforms which they had furnished to the soldiers 


in American wars. The uniforms presented a study in con- 
trasts, from the pretentious and resplendent blue and gold to. 
the serviceable khaki of today. 

The house of Brooks Brothers is closely linked with the stir- 
ring history of Civil War days, especially during the draft riots 
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of New York City, when an attack was made on their clothing 
store and a large number of marauders helped themselves to 
the contents. Mr. Francis G. Lloyd, president of Brooks 
Brothers,. and senior member of the firm, was then employed 
by Brooks Brothers as a boy, and he kept guard at the uptown 
store thruout the perilous night of the riot. From 1818 to 1918 
Brooks Brothers have followed the changing business districts 
of New York by shifting the location of their store with the tide 
of trade. Beginning with a little low, one-story building on 
Catharine Street opposite the Catharine market in 1818, they 
moved to Broadway at Grand Street in 1857; to Union Square 
in 1870; to Broadway and Bond Street in 1874; to Broadway 
and 22d Street in 1884, and to the northwest corner of Madison 
Avenue and 44th Street, their present location, in 1915. 

In all this time there have been members of the Brooks family 
in control of the concern, and the directors now include the 
fourth generation. Not many business institutions today can 
point to such a record, and a quotation from a newspaper article 
written in the ‘60's properly describes the business of today: 
“A house, the memory of whose probity and utility will remain 
long after the descendants of its founders have passed beyond 
a world of toil.” 

Character has been the keynote and Brooks Brothers enters 
its second century with the same fundamental and well-grounded 
ideals. The house has always been distinguished for its service 
to army and navy patrons, beginning with the veterans of 1812 
on thru to the present war. It numbered many of the most 
distinguished officers of the Civil War as patrons, among them 
Generals Grant, Sheridan, Hooker, and Sherman, and it is also 
said that the coat Lincoln wore on the night of his assassination 
was made by Brooks Brothers. At all events, he was a regular 
customer of the store. 
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Tue First Two Paces or THe Day Cuarce Book or Henry S. Broox: 
Showing the first entry, April 7th, 1818 


OWN in North Carolina they know him as “Jule” Carr, a 

man of boundless generosity and many friends. Thru- 
out the Civil War he served as a private in the Confed- 
erate Army, and his love of the old veteran has been one of his 
strongest passions. Following the war he settled in Durham, 
which was then scarcely more than a hamlet and acquired a 
third interest in the tobacco manufacturing firm of Blackwell 
& Day. The business was then insignificant, but he put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and soon the “Durham Bull” was 


rampant on the walls and housetops of the world. Mark Twain 
wrote of it as the most noticeable thing about the pyramids. 
Durham itself was all the while growing as well. The impulse 
of this reat concern became the spirit of the town. am 

Three miles of factories, business houses, churches, colleges 
and happy homes that comprise the Durham of today are a 
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GENERAL JULIAN S. CARR 


tribute to the business energy of ‘Jule’ Carr. His life has been 
active in every way. He has allowed business to be only one 
side of it. How he saved some of the leading colleges of North 
Carolina with liberal endowments is history. You can scarcely 
encounter an educational or benevolent institution in the state 
that has been in straits that has not largely profited by his aid. 


* * * * 


AY up on top of a hill, in a big gray house at Valhalla, 
New York, | called on Irénée Bergé, who was awarded 
the first prize in the New York Herald contest of national 
patriotic songs. The song which won this contest was published 
by Schirmer & Company, New York, and is entitled “True to 
the Flag." The words were written by Edith Sanford Tillotson. 
The song is arranged for mixed chorus and solo voices. Mr. Bergé 
exhibited with a great deal of pride the large, handsome silver 
cup on which the award was made. On its side was engraved 
the names of the judges, Victor Herbert, Reginald de Koven, 
Philip Sousa, Herbert Witherspoon, and Harry Barnardt, 
among America’s best known musicians. 


* * * * 


ASHINGTON is so badly in need of hotels that when 
the new Hotel Washington was opened opposite the 
Treasury, which is supposed to be the last word in hotel. con- 
struction, Manager Robert S. Downs threw the hostelry open 
to the public with only two sleeping floors, lobby and main 
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dining room ready for use. The work of building and furnish- 


ing the other floors. was going on while the people were 
lining up at the front desk, being assigned their rooms. Mr. 
Downs is a hotel man of wide experience and well known in 
Washington. He served eleven years as manager of the Stafford 
in Baltimore, ten years as manager of Hotel Raleigh, Washing- 
ton, and the last four years has been manager of the Shoreham 
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ROBERT S. DOWNS 
Manager of the new Hotel Washington at the National Capital 


Hotel at Washington. The new structure is ten stories in 
height, counting roof garden, and will have both winter and 
summer skating rink. With Washington dry, this will appeal 
to those who just naturally want to get a skate on, even tho 
it is only an ice skate in the middle of summer. 


* * * * 


HE “fighting tomcat” is the newest designation of the 

soldiers who are being enlisted in the tank corps of the 
United States Army. These doughty tank warriors constitute 
the youngest branch of the service, which is being recruited in 
New York City, with a fighting tomcat as its emblem. 

The recruit is sent to Camp Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, for 
infantry machine gun training, and from there he goes-direct 
to England, where the American tank corps is being trained in 
tanks of French manufacture. As soon as he qualifies in the 
intensive training, he goes to France. It is an exceedingly 
popular branch for the fire-eater, as it means he will get into 
exciting service and action quickly. Men.have joined this 
department and reached the front in as short a time as a month 
or two. The requirements are rigid. The recruit must not 
be a draft registrant, must be physically fit, and must be a 
born fighter, afraid of nothing—a man who lives to fight rather 
than fights to live 


OLAND ROBBINS, manager of B. F. Keith's Theatre, 
in Washington, is receiving congratulations. During the 
Third Liberty Loan campaign, his theater led all the other 
theaters in the United States in the amount of subscriptions— 
$4.271.975—nearly one-third of the quota expected from the 
entire city of Washington. Robbins made it a special order 
of business not only to interest his patrons in the drive itself, 
but also to make the town talk about the methods employed. 
Loan features were inserted in the bill at every performance 
and added variety and amusement to the regular bill. Vice- 
President Marshall, Speaker Champ Clark, Former Governor 
Walsh and Representative Gallivan of Massachusetts, Secre- 
taries Baker and Daniels, numerous other Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, diplomats, prominent men and women, Red Cross 
workers from abroad, several of ‘“Pershing’s Fifty,” and still 
others spoke from the stage. The U.S. Navy jazz band from the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Massachusetts, was a special attrac- 
tion. President Wilson made three public subscriptions from 
his White House box in the theater. It was there also that he 
launched the famous last minute “Match Me for $50" cam- 
paign by sending from his box to the stage his pledge for the 
initial $50. There were “matching bees’ every performance, 
and on the last night the total ran above $2,250,000, one 
patron alone subscribing $1,600,000. Frederic J. Haskin, the 
well-known newspaper writer, helped very materially and 
successfully; Lieutenant Groves from Camp Meigs had a fresh 
detail of fifty soldiers distributing blank pledges to the audi- 
ences. One of his men was Private Walsh, who wrote the 
words and music of the “Buy, Buy, a Liberty Bond” song, 
first sung at Keith's, and dedicated to the boys “over there” 
by the author, who by now may be in the trenches. 
Roland Robbins is a Massachusetts boy, was born in Boston 
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and educated in the Somerville public schools. He has had 
the management of the Keith Theater in Washington almost 
since its opening, eight years ago. He has been thirteen years 
with the B. F. Keith organization, and was seven years with the 
Castle Square Theater, Boston. He is one live manager. With 
the President of the United States one of the regular weekly 
patrons, the B. F. Keith Theater in Washington has become 
something of a national institution. The total funds raised in 
this theater for the Third Liberty Loan was $4,271,975. 


* * * * 


OVERNOR McCALL of Massachusetts has sent out a 
challenge to other governors of the states to match the 
champion knitter of Boston. Mrs. Catharine McCrillis, an 
aged woman of East Boston, holds the championship as the 
most prolific knitter in the United States, as far as is known. 
In recognition of her services in knitting one hundred soldiers’ 
sweaters in three hundred days, she was presented with two 
sets of gold knitting needles by Governor McCall, acting for 
the members of the State Legislature of Massachusetts. It 
is some honor to hold a championship ‘in this branch of home 
industry which today. is so popular among the women of the 
land. Knitting records compiled from the reports of the 
various states would be interesting information. The field is 
open and flying needles are flashing in the sunlight, which tell 
of the determination of the American women to do their part 
in helping to win the war. 
* * * * 


[' is called the Puddingstone Club—located “somewhere 
in Boston’’"—a conglomeration of humans with a distinct 
trace of fossils. Tradition says it is made up of college pro- 
fessors, editors, doctors, business men, motormen, mechanics— 
a nomadic tribe without a clubroom or any tangible means 
or revenue for existence, except in the minds of the members 
who have never paid dues or elected officers. In fact, it has no 
officers, no reports, no debts, “‘no*nothing’’—except fellowship. 
To mention the names of the distinguished members of the 
Puddingstone Club would be giving a peep into the “Who's 
Who,” but in Puddingstonedom there is no caste, and each 
member has the craving to disguise his identity as far as every- 
day distinctions are concerned and be just a real fellow—which 
is difficult at first until the veneer wears off. 

The gatherings partake of a “gridiron-like’’ ritual, where the 
serious and sedate, who think themselves celebrities, give way 
to the buoyant boyishness of youth, and conversation flows 
unrestricted while chewing progresses. The diaphragm is called 
into play more than at any other club in Boston—they “jest 
laff." Everything is “dry” at the dinner except the talk and 
the proceedings. 

One man, known in private life as Nat C. Fowler, Jr., has 


served as president, secretary, and treasurer, outside and inside 
guard, house governor and talent director. He has held the 
impromptu Puddingstone spirit together by the arts and wiles 
of real mind-fed pudding. The members have been called to 
dine in clubs where damask curtains and oriental rugs rioted 
in abundance, and they have also held their meeting at the 
lunch counter of a railroad station. It meets wherever it may 
seem meet to the distinguished ‘‘Poobah,”’ but always where 
the price is fixed within Hoover regulations. There is a cohesion 
of acquaintance suggested in the very name of the Ancient and 
Honored Amalgamated Puddingstone, which history will reveal 
as one organization where even with a real John Quincy Adams 
for a vagrant toastmaster, duly disguised, they lived up to the 
purpose of being “just themselves” for a night—and let the 
early closing lights go out on Beacon Hill without looking at a 
time-table. : 
* * * * 


UST across from Washington the Virginia Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Alexandria has established a record in 
shipbuilding that has attracted wide attention. In seventy-six 
working days the hill and cove where Rogers Battery of Civil 
War days held forth was transformed into a large shipbuilding 
plant. A large red, white and blue signboard at the entrance 
to the plant records the sentiment of the hour: “More Tons— 
Less Huns.” The plant is under the direct control of B. W. 
Morse, vice-president, son of C. W. Morse, one of America’s 
premier shipbuilders. It has been so constructed that the size 
of the plant may be doubled at any time without stopping the 
men from work or discommoding the operations. 

Forty-eight and one-half acres, with a channel frontage of 
twenty-two hundred feet, and five miles of railroad tracks, make 
up the site of this busy place where, only a few months ago, the 
frogs held riotous concert. Thirty-foot cement piles have been 
put down in construction of the-buildings thruout, and seventy- 
eight per cent of the work has been under ground. As one of 
the officers of the concern remarked, “If the Virginia ship- 
building plant could be turned upside down, the whole thing 
would appear as an immense concrete forest.” 

The first keel was laid May 25, and by August thirty-five 
hundred or four thousand employes will be busy on the four 
ships on the ways. The advent of the Virginia Shipbuilding 
Corporation to the staid old town of Alexandria has given it 
new life and impetus. For over one hundred years it seemed to 
stand still, and it is said that its population did not increase 
more than thirty people from the close of the Civil War until 
last year. Alexandria expects a population of thirty-five 
thousand before the year closes, with everyone busy and every- 
one earning money. The membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which formerly totaled forty-six members, has been 
increased to more than eight hundred. 





THE NATION’S DEAD 


By MAITLAND Le ROY OSBORNE 


HERE lie the dead, Sentry?” 
“They lie yonder on the hill; - 
The stars look down upon their rest, 
The night wind groweth chill; 
But the flag that led them proudly waves, 
For brave men follow still.” 


“How fell the dead, Sentry?” 
“They fell fighting for the right: 

They followed at the heels of Death, 
Nor looked to left or right: 

And their country's grateful memory 
Shall keep their honor bright.” 


“How lie the dead, Sentry?” 
“The dead lie very still: 

The moon shines soft and tender 
O'er the graves upon the hill, 

While lone mothers weep in silence, 
As mothers ever will.” 


“How sleep the dead, Sentry?” 
“The dead sleep very sound: 

The graves upheaved on yonder hill 
Have made it hallowed ground, 

And on the lips of unborn time 
The heroes’ names shall sound.” 
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Americanizing Americans 


Making Modern Americans of Original Americans 


By NELSON MADISEN 


HAPPY in his shiftless, wildwood living, how could 

the very nature of the historic Indian be changed, 

f and who could meet such a task? Chief Reginald 

f Oshkosh (Aquinimy Neopit) is the Americanizer we 

have in mind. To be a living daily example for 

hundreds of Menominee Indians is a task at which he succeeds 

very well. His work is missionary in its nature, but it solves 
effectively a serious government problem. 

The Department of the Interior urged Oshkosh to come to 
their aid in mastering this difficulty. Relying on his training 
at the Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania, Oshkosh, virtu- 
ally choosing between a life of achievement among the white 
people and the transformation of his tribe into modern Ameri- 
cans, made his way back to the large reservation of the tribe 
in northern Wisconsin and entered upon his curious career. 

First, the Indian must be taught industry. Oshkosh readily 
saw that the granting of an annuity to the savage and confining 
him to the reservation gained nothing. The government, 
therefore, was induced to establish a saw mill on the Wisconsin 
& Northern Railroad at Neopit. This orderly village with its 
air of prosperity and metropolitan appearance, has seen a 
wonderful transformation in the life of the dusky rover who 
once stood on primeval America’s shores, awe-stricken at the 
initial approach of the “pale faces.” Virgin forests of the 
reservation, comprising 230,000 acres, stand beckoning the 
Indian to take up modern enterprise. Thru the encouragement 
of an earnest leader, the one-time savage Menominee has abso- 
lutely made good. 

Here the Indian and the white man now work side by side, 
and millions of feet of timber cut in one of the largest saw mills 
in the Middle West await shipment from year to year. Being 
a dextrous timber cutter and having learned the carpenter 
trade, Oshkosh taught his brother Indian how to adapt their 
strength, their endurance and their crude inventive faculties 
to useful daily occupation in the service of Uncle Sam. It is 
fascinating to hear him tell how the axe succeeds the bow and 
arrow; how the feathers and war paint disappear as the garb 
of civilization takes its place. Two modern homes, one on a 
farm owned by Oshkosh, and the other in Neopit, are effective 
models of wholesome living which the Indians are taught to 
emulate as being far down the ages from the wigwam. Now 
many new homes are appearing, some of them steam-heated 
and electric-lighted. That civic pride may be stimulated, 
Oshkosh teaches the workmen to improve unattractive streets 
and lay out new ones. 

In forest perpetuation, the Menominees are excelling their 
white brothers. Oshkosh maintains a forest nursery, keeping 
the young Indians at work planting the seed of Norway and 
white pine. Two years’ nurture of the young trees makes them 
fit for planting on cut-over lands. These areas do not have a 
wooded appearance now, but some day the tribesmen will point 
with pride to forests of straight, beautiful trees, growing in 
even rows. 

Eyes are on Oshkosh at every turn. What he says or does 
is copied by his less intelligent followers. He fully realizes his 
responsibility, and those who have observed the chief in his 
daily routine as United States forest guard will readily testify 
that he is a most well-behaved and industrious being. The 
use of liquor, or wilful misconduct by an Indian causes prompt 
arrest, for Oshkosh believes in teaching above all things, obedi- 
ence to law. 

In the home life of this whole-hearted chieftain there is much 
that contributes to the steady undercurrent of morality which 
rises to the surface here and there in the public life of the reser- 


vation. His children are all being educated and cultured. 
Relia, one of the daughters now attending Carlisle College, 
sang at the recent inauguration of President Wilson, the pur- 
pose of this demonstration being to show to what a high degree 
the Indian can be civilized. Oshkosh associates with good 


; 
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CHIEF REGINALD OSHKOSH 
In the full regalia of his tribal position 


white people, reads daily newspapers, profitable books and 
magazines. Two of his children who are married have left the 
reservation at his suggestion, and are living as Americans of 
today. He also urges other young families to do likewise, for 
nothing brings the chief more happiness than to see slothfulness 
change to thrift, ignorance change to intelligence, and self- 
centered, warlike ways change into civic patriotism and loyalty 
to Old Glory. 

Uncle Sam may safely feel that in Reginald Oshkosh he has 
a whole-souled patriot. His latest demonstration of fidelity 
took place in July of last year at Shawano, Wisconsin. Here 
he delivered a most commendable address of appeal to Com- 
pany F of the Fourth Wisconsin Infantry, presenting to its 
members, many of whom are Menominee Indians, the tribal 
flag given by Rodman Wanamaker of Philadelphia to the tribe. 
This extract from the speech points out the red-blooded loyalty 
of Oshkosh: “Oh! Sons of Shawano, fathers of Wisconsin to 
be, controllers of the destiny of our land, (Continued on page 331) 
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Building for Interstate Transportation 


How the Lincoln Highway Association Inspired a Preparedness of Public Opinion 
By A. F. BEMENT | 


LL winter long the United States Government has 

been moving trains of a hundred tons or more, net 
load, distances of five hundred to one thousand miles 
overland to Atlantic ports. This highway trans- 
portation of federal freight began in the late fall and 
has continued in constantly increasing measure ever since. 
Tens of thousands of tons of necessary war supplies have been 
transported efficiently and successfully across several states on 
the first stage of their long journey to the western front. 

This is not all. Under the stimulus of governmental urging, 
hundreds of thousands of additional tons of private freight in 
private trucks have traversed our eastern states, all adding to 
the aggregate relief which has been afforded to our inadequate 
rail transportation system and railroad terminal facilities. 

The Government has established, under the Council of 
National Defense, a Highways Transport Committee, under 
the leadership of one of the best known good roads advocates 
of the country, R. D. Chapin, of Detroit. This bureau, or clear- 
ing house, which in addition to having done much to bring 
about federal highway transportation, in co-operation with the 
Quartermaster Department, also makes it its business to stimu- 
late in the greatest degree possible inter-city and inter-state 
highway transportation of commodities by every possible means. 








F. A. SEIBERLING 
President of the Lincoln Highway Association 


Return Loads Bureaus have been established under the 
direction of this committee in many of the principal cities, 
where trucks from other nearby points may, after making 
delivery, call and secure information as to where an adequate 
load for the return journey can be secured, to the end that as 
few empty trucks as possible waste a portion of the aggregate 
total of our highway transportation facilities. 

Interstate transportation of freight on our highways is in its 
infancy, but is here to stay, and its ultimate expansion and 
possibilities are beyond the conjecture of even those most 
familiar with the phenomenal development of the past year. 

It has been estimated that the highways of the United 
States can accommodate two hundred per cent of the freight 
which the railroads now carry. It has been shown that elim- 
ination of short-rail haul would do more than anything else 
to clear up our over-congested shipping terminals, our crowded 
yards, and relieve, in a tremendous measure, our lack of freight 
cars. 

“Get the short-haul freight off the railroads and onto the 
highways” is, in substance, what the Government has been 
saying to the shippers, and as a natural result of this new angle 
on the situation the Government is taking a new and decided 
interest in the condition of those highways which will make 
possible the urgent relief of our federal railroad system. 

* * “ * 

Anyone familiar with our road situation in this country ten, 
or even five years ago, and who had not followed the gradual 
evolution of public sentiment and its natural result as reflected 
in our road construction, would be surprised at the extent to 
which the thru, connecting highways of this country are now 
lending an almost indispensable aid to our transportation 
situation under war-time conditions. 

Someone has said that transportation will win this war, and 
any keen observer of the situation will admit that upon the 
question of transportation hangs the balance of success or 
failure; or rather the determination of the time required and 
the price we must pay for success. 

Five or six years ago we were spending just about as much 
money (within a few millions) in this country for roads as we 
were just before the war. Our annual road expenditure for a long 
time has been in the neighborhood of $200,000,000. But we 
were not making great headway toward the achievement of 
a national transportation system, or any result which would 
be of any assistance to the nation in a crisis like the present. 
The federal government took very little interest in the question 
of highway construction. It was not putting up any of the 
money, and it was not greatly concerned as to where, how, and 
when it was spent. 

Our road question was entirely a local issue; our road con- 
struction was handled by townships and counties. Many 
states had no centralized state road authority, and many of the 
existing state highway departments had little power over the 
counties. A road was looked upon as something of purely cir- 
cumscribed interest to the community in which it was con- 
structed. 

The expenditure of our road money was very largely a 
question for determination by local township boards, or a 
county board, frequently not highly informed in regard to the 
efficient construction of roads and oftentimes swayed by per- 
sonal or political considerations in its determination of routes 
to be improved. 

A comprehensive, state-wide plan of thru highway. con- 
struction which would utilize or combine the efforts of the 
various county funds for the common purpose and achieve a 
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A PERFECT CONCRETE STRETCH OF THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY IN INDIANA 


common end of the greatest public benefit to the entire common- 
wealth, was rare indeed, and confined largely to the very 
populous eastern states, who were far in advance of the re- 
mainder of the nation on the road question. Such a thing as* 
co-operative effort between states was unconsidered. 

A few men of vision, experience, and public spirit recognized 
the fact that there was considerable room for improvement, 
and a very great opportunity for advancement along the lines 
of co-operative road construction. These men eventually got 
together, talked matters over, and came to the conclusion that 
something should be done. In other words, somebody should 
start something. 

There is just one way to “‘start something” in this country 
with any idea of getting results: that is, determine upon your 
plan, decide upon your policy, outline a program, go to the 
public, and then keep on going to the public. Point out the 
advantages of your plan; impress the disadvantages of the 
existing system, enlist the aid of every possible medium to 
secure public attention and interest, understanding and edu- 
cation; and eventually, if your plan is sound, if your proposi- 
tion has merits, if your policy is wise, and if your platform is 
constructive, you convince a majority of the public and you 
get results. 

We needed a road system. We needed a scheme which 
would harmonize the efforts of local constructing units and 
tend toward a thru system of American highways, linking up 
the two coasts, linking the North with the South, and connect- 
ing our vast divergent regions of production, manufacture, 
export and trade. We had to begin at the beginning. 

Instead of endeavoring to bring about, thru act of Congress 
or otherwise, some immediate revolutionary program of high- 
way construction, which would necessarily mean billions and 
start with a nation-wide system instead of at the beginning, 
these men determined to select one object-lesson route of 
national importance, and, with a private organization, under- 
take the properly governmental function of determining where 
this route should run, and after determining, rely upon the 
wisdom of their course to give their actions effect. Then they 
proposed to popularize this highway, and the plan it stood for 
by giving the proposition personality, naming the route, nailing 


it down with a uniform system of marking, and thru keeping 
the people and officials in every state and county traversed in 
touch with the various progressive steps made along the entire 
route, present to the contemplation of the people of the United 
States a tangible proposition upon which constructive effort 
could be noted, upon which progress could be made. 

Thus was a start made and the first impulse given to a syste- 
matic “linking up” plan of American road construction. Thus 
the Lincoln Highway and the organization which has contin- 
ually promoted its construction since 1913 were brought into 
being. 

Carl G. Fisher, of Indianapolis, originated the idea upon 
which was based the practical plan which seemed to all of the 
men who organized the Lincoln Highway Association, to offer 
a means of working out the beginning of the vast national 
transportation system which they all saw would eventually - 
be needed. 

Fisher called in men like Henry B. Joy, at that time president 
of the Packard Motor Car Company: F. A. Seiberling, presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company: R. D. 
Chapin, president of the Hudson Motor Car Company, now 
chairman of the Highways Transport Committee of the Council 
of National Defense; A. Y. Gowen, of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company: John N. Willys, manufacturer of trucks 
and motor cars; Emory W. Clark, president of one of the 
biggest banks of Detroit, and many others whose work and 
surveys of the road situation had indicated clearly to them the 
coming need. 

The plan was decided upon, the organization was incorporated, 
and after months of investigation and careful inquiry between 


_cthe two coasts, the Lincoln Highway route was announced to 


the public, and the aid of all of the states and counties traversed, 
and the people of the United States were urged in bringing it 
into condition allowing thru continuous interstate travel. 

Of course this plan required money. These men were willing 
to back up their ideas with their cash, and the first year more 
than fifty thousand dollars was spent in giving the Lincoln 
Highway widespread prominence, in making clear to everyone 
the wisdom of the plan, and the need for universal co-operation 
in carrying it thru. 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY ACROSS THE OPEN RANGE IN WYOMING 
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* These men did not particularly desire the improvement of 
the Lincoln Highway only. They did not advocate the im- 
provement of the Lincoln Highway to the detriment of other 
road projects. On the contrary, they felt that as public interest 
was concentrated on the Lincoln Highway and improvement 
on that route progressed, that it, as apparently the most feas- 
ible transcontinental artery and the central backbone of a 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY IN PENNSYLVANIA IS EXCEPTIONALLY*®WELL MAINTAINED 


highway system embracing entire continent, would inevitably 
lead to permanent improvement on the main highways leading 
to it from important points north and south. But they felt 
that the improvement of these feeder roads could safely be 
left to other organizations and to the enterprising communities 
who desired to connect. So the attention of the Lincoln High- 
way Association was centered upon the Lincoln Highway, 
on the theory that if there is something to be done, one must 
make a start somewhere and with a definite 
project in mind, the first steps to be com- 
pleted before other steps are undertaken. 

The soundness of the plan originated by 
these men and financed by them, and for 
four years continuously carried on thru 
their organization, has been proven. The 
wisdom of the idea that all that was re- 
quired was some outside unbiased directing 
authority to correlate the efforts of the 
various townships, counties and states, to 
the end of bringing about continuous road 
construction, was proven. 

The Lincoln Highway Association, up 
until this year, never spent a dollar upon 
the building of roads, with the idea in mind 
that in most states the problem of financ- 
ing road construction was one which could 
be adequately taken care of thru local 
means. Every bit of construction on the 
Lincoln Highway—and there has been an 
enormous amount of it since 1913—has 
resulted solely from the concentration 
of the public funds of the communities, 
counties and states thru which the route 
passes. When it can be truthfully said that over twelve million 
dollars has been spent on the improvement of the road, and that 
in place of a mere line on the map indicating a possibility in 
the connecting of scattered disconnected sections of improve- 
ment, there now exists a permanently improved hard-surfaced 


road from the Hudson River to Chicago, with but a few minor 
gaps, which will be taken care of this year, and that the Lincoln 
Highway construction in Illinois has been financed and the 
work is under way to provide one hundred and twenty-seven 
miles of concrete and link up New York with the Mississippi, 
one can gain some impression of the progress which has been 
made in the East—a progress which, as has been impressed, is a 
result of nothing more than public attention 
and continuous persistent agitation. 

From the Mississippi River west visible 
progress has not been so rapid, but the 
fundamental steps have been taken which 
will ultimately, in the Middle West, result 
in proper road improvement. 

Iowa and Nebraska have long been 
known as mud states—Illinois was one of 
this group, and she is just removing herself. 
In the two states just west of the Missis- 
sippi public sentiment has been strongly 
against the larger expenditure required to 
construct permanent roads of the type we 
now see are urgently needed on all main 
highways if the problem of freight trans- 
portation is to be adequately met. 

In both Iowa and Nebraska, dragging 
was considered all the attention a road re- 
quired, and the natural earth roads under 
this treatment did provide in dry weather 
an excellent surface for the light load or 
the continuous passenger transportation. 
But a few hours of rain in either of these 
states sufficed to make travel almost impos- 
sible, and to absolutely prohibit from these 
roads the passage of heavily-laden freight 
vehicles. 

Sentiment has been changing; concrete construction is being 
urged in lowa and in Nebraska. The Association has built 
three seedling miles in the state of Nebraska; six miles of 
concrete are going on in Dodge County, Nebraska, this year— 
the first in the state. The farmer's prejudice to bonding for 
road construction is being forgotten, and those in touch with 
public opinion in the Middle West foresee the early passage 
of legislation in Iowa allowing the counties to bond to build 


THIS DURABLE BRICK ROAD AND PERMANENT LINCOLN HIGHWAY MARKING ARE IN 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. OHIO 


permanent roads. The state highway department has already. 
under a far-sighted policy, laid the foundation for a permanent 
system by taking care of the heavy grading necessary, replacing 
with permanent concrete bridges the old wooden structures, 


and providing adequate drainage. (Continued on page 334) 
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Aerial Navigation: Past, Present, Future 
The Tremendous Possibilities Offered for Development of Aircraft 3 


AIHE controversy as to which style of air navigation 
will be the more adaptable for commercial uses after 
the war has been revived by Postmaster-General 
Burleson's installation of large commercial airplanes 
to carry mail between New York and Washington. 

It seems to be a foregone conclusion that transportation 
thru the air will eventually become a normal method of convey- 
ance. The only question is one of construction. In this, as 
in most things, the character of the work will probably decide. 
Airplanes will do the lighter and swifter work: airships (after 
the type of the despised Zeppelins), will be the burden-carriers. 

America has made much more progress along these two 
lines than is realized. True, the development of the airplane 
has been stimulated by war needs and has outstripped the air- 
ship, but in all the seething whirlpool of war preparations, 
certain inventors have been unswerved in their determination 
to follow out their plans and experiments on airships for 
commercial purposes. 

In this class is the “Tuborigible’ which is offered to 
the United States Government. This aircraft is designed to 
measure 375 feet in length, and to carry passengers or caravan 
on top instead of underneath. Its speed is estimated at from 
sixty to seventy miles an hour, and it. is expected to turn 
almost in its own length without losing momentum. 

Unlike the Zeppelin, the “Tubkorigible” is to be so constructed 
that it can be taken apart for repairs. It is, in fact, a ““knock- 
down" machine, which can be easily dismembered, repaired 
and then reassembled. As yet, it is an inventor's dream. 

The torpedo shape, familiar in dirigible aircraft today, has 
practically remained unvaried since the eighteenth century. 
Its faults are many. Before it can be practical, the dirigible, 
like a boat, must be able to fight the storm, and this the mere 
gas bag will hardly ever be able to do. 


* * *” * 


The history of air navigation includes many strange “freaks” 
of the imagination, representing pitiful attempts to grasp the 
great secrets. In the year 625 B.c., a Persian king sought to 
introduce the idea of air transportation by attaching four 
cranes to the corner of a piece of canvas and coaxing them to 
fly by throwing corn in the air. In 13064. p., a priest, Delaville 
Dedroux, returning from China, described a flight which he 
claims to have witnessed, made by Emperor Fo Kien of China, 
in a huge, cigar-shaped affair attached to a great beam from 
which the passengers were suspended. Coolies elevated the 
passengers to their lofty seats by means of the old-fashioned 
rope and pulley. 

A “flying fish.” a huge balloon in the shape of a monster 
fish, was built by Pierre Larranes, a Frenchman, in 1616, 
and a flight of one mile was made before it “turned turtle.” 


discouraging further efforts along this line until 
1679, when a Jesuit, Francis Lana, experimenting 
on the mathematical problems of specific gravity, 
as related to the air, designed a circular boat with 
four uprights and huge brass knobs topping them, 
and with double propellers on either side. 
In 1709, the chaplain to the king of Portugal 
hit upon the theory of bird navigation, and built 
a wing-like device, with head and tail for steering 
purposes. It was probably the forerunner of the 
airplane of today, but there is no record as to its 
success, except the inventor was cast into prison. 
Just at the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Montgolfier Brothers in France perfected the first 
hot-air balloon in history; the type we are still familiar with 
today, being a huge air bag. with basket suspended beneath. 
The passengers in the first flight of this balloon were a rooster, 
a sheep and a duck. 

Here the science of air navigation remained practically 
stationary until the invention of the high-powered gasoline 
engine, and the principle of the “lifting plane,’ discovered by 
Wright Brothers, were combined in the development of the 
modern airplane. 

Where the science of aerial navigation will lead in the next 
hundred years is a matter for conjecture. The steps taken by 
Postmaster-General Burleson is the first governmental recog- 
nition of the aircraft as a commercial possibility. 

When the time does come, and it may be along sooner than 

we imagine possible, we may confidently expect to see rights 
of way chartered thru the air between the great centers of 
population. In that day, airships will travel comparatively 
near the earth; only 
a short distance above 
the houses and tree 
tops. When they 
strike a storm, they 
will probably “jump” 
it, as in checkers. 
Nobody will be afraid 
to ride in them, be- 
cause we are already 
used to fairly dizzy 
heights thru doing 
business in skyscrap- 
ers, where hundreds 
of feet in depth are 
as calmly viewed 
from the window as a 
back yard. 

It may even be that 

airship cars will be 
loaded and coupled as 
are trains of today, 
and pulled by power- 
ful engine airships. 
And sleeping car air- 
ships! Oh, the dream 
of bliss—no jarring 
brakes, no clattering 
wheels — everything 
smooth and downy as 
the fleecy cloud— 

Who knows? Who 
knows? 
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The President Pro Tempore 


By BUFORD LYNCH 


MHEN a presiding officer of the Senate is popular in 

} and out of that courtesy-demanding body, and espe- 

A fi cially esteemed on all sides of the chamber, it goes 

| f without further saying that he is a man of very 

superior parts. That is the enviable status of the 

president pro tempore of the Senate, Willard Saulsbury. the 
senior Senator from Delaware. 

It was after less than three years of his first term as Senator 
that Mr. Saulsbury received the rare distinction of election as 
president pro tempore by the unanimous vote of his fellow 
Democrats. When the Senate elected him to that office on 
December 16, 1916, it did him further honor. That sturdy 


HON. WILLARD SAULSBURY 
Senior Senator from Delaware and President pro tempore of the Senate 


veteran Republican, Jacob H. Gallinger, who was his party's 
candidate for the same office, after Mr. Sdulsbury had briefly 
and modestly acknowledged the compliment as due to the 
kindliness and partiality of his associates, made it a point to 
commend the choice of the Democrats. He had been a Senator 
more than a quarter of a century, and he added: 

“While warmly thanking the Senators who voted for me, | 
beg to say that it is a gratification to me that in the election 
of the Senator who now graces the chair as president pro 


tempore of this body, a man has been chosen by the Democratic 
Senators who is a man deservedly having the high esteem, so 
far as | know, of every Senator on this side of the chamber. 
I extend to that Senator my kindly wishes for his future welfare 
and happiness, and | assure him that, so far as | am concerned, 
every aid | can give him in the discharge of his duties will be 
freely granted.” 

It was a day for mutual felicitation among Senators on all 
sides, for they felt they had done well in providing a permanent 
presiding officer to take the place of the Vice-President during 
the absence of that officer from the chair. Senator Saulsbury’s 
fitness was not only emphasized in the Senate, but was recog- 
nized and widely approved elsewhere. The press generally 
praised the choice. Washington newspapers, closest to the scene 
and well informed as to the quality of presiding officer required, 
gave the choice of Mr. Saulsbury particularly hearty commen- 
dation. And the Delaware Senator has amply warranted the 
judgment of his associates and popular approbation of it. Called 
to the chair many times in the absence of Vice-President 
Marshall, Mr. Saulsbury has shown a full knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law and admirable qualifications, by experience and 
temperament, to preside and conduct harmoniously the daily 
proceedings of the Senate. 

The importance of the office of president pro tempore of the 
Senate is shown by the fact that it is provided for by the 
Constitution, and not, as generally conjectured, a rule or prac- 
tice of the Senate to provide against the absence of the Vice- 
President. The Constitution simply provided in this way that 
the Senate should never be without a presiding officer. Article 
1, section 3, says: 

‘The president of the Senate pro tempore, when there shall 
be no Vice-President, or the Vice-President becomes President 
of the United States, shall receive the compensation provided 
by law for the Vice-President.” 

In this provision itself is seen the intent to place the office 
on equal terms with that of the permanent presiding officer 
of each house. 

Altho the principal duties of the Vice-President are involved 
in his functions as president of the Senate, and the choice of 
a man for that office should have mainly in view the require- 
ment that he shall be well equipped in parliamentary knowledge 
and experience, the politicians who nominate candidates, and the 
people who elect them, seldom give a thought to what may be 
required of the Vice-President after he assumes office. He is 
usually considered during the campaign as a vote-getter and 
an ornament, and after election as still an ornament and mere 
heir apparent to an uncertainty. Fortunate it was that the 
Constitution exacted in the creation of the Senate side of the 
legislative branch that it “shall choose a President pro tempore.’ 
It is a provision that meets the possible deficiency of a choice 
of Vice-President, which might turn out a mistake of popular 
judgment. So it came to pass that the Senate has fortified 
itself always against not only the absence and disability of the 
Vice-President as president of the Senate, but has taken 
care, as a rule, to elect a strong, firm, fair man from among 
themselves to handle the gavel and interpret parliamentary 
intentions. 

A glance at the list of statesmen who have held the office 
since the first Congress shows many names of famous Ameri- 
cans. One of the earliest to hold it was Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia, who told the world of Washington as “‘first in war. 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Later 
it was held by John Gaillard of South Carolina, William H. 


Crawford of Georgia, Nathaniel Macon (Continued on page 332) 
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The Big Man from the “Great American Desert” 


SENATOR FALL of New Mexico 


em 7) T is like a voyage of discovery to talk with Senator 
Fall regarding New Mexico. Elected in 1910, when 
his state was first admitted to statehood, he came 
twice to Washington, after having served as attorney- 
general and associate justice of the territory. As a 
member of the Constitutional Convention on statehood he 
helped to draft this important document, and made many trips 
to Washington in the days when New Mexico was bidding for 
admittance. 

Agriculturer and cattle raiser, Senator Fall is the big, rugged 
type of Western ranchman. He has lived the greater portion of 
his life in New Mexico, spending part of his time in old Mexico, 
and is probably the best posted man in America on the Mexican 
situation. On the floor of the Senate and elsewhere he has in- 
sisted that sooner or later the Mexican situation must be settled, 
and when Senator Fall talks on this subject he is given an atten- 
tive ear, because he not only speaks the Mexican language, but 
understands the conditions which go to make up the problems. 

He has operated mines and business enterprises in Mexico, 
and has property interests there, and knows many of the 
political leaders of that country. He devoted eight years to 
the study and operation of Mexican civil law in connection with 


READY FOR THE “ROUND-UP” 
Senator Fall and “Brother,"’ his grandson, at the Senator's New Mexico ranch home 


American investments in that country. He has covered the 
northern half of Mexico on horseback, knowing every mile of 
the ground, and he made the trip from Mexico to the United 
States on the first train that came thru from Mexico City. 
Because of this first-hand knowledge, as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, his advice and counsel have been 
invaluable. 

Senator Fall is an easy man to talk with—plain, everyday, 
big-hearted, plain speaking, he has always been interested in 
the development of this vast region, which, in the early geog- 
raphies, was known as the “great American desert.” As for 
the native citizens of Mexican or Spanish descent of New Mexico 
—of whom there are more than two hundred thousand—Senator 
Fall has the advantage of understanding them individually, their 
characteristics, etc. Contrary to the opinion of some uninformed 
people, Senator Fall declares that the Mexican of New Mexico is 
a most conservative, peaceful agriculturist and stock raiser, and 
the United States could not have a better type of citizenship 
thari that which has come from the pioneer Mexican stock of 
New Mexico. He points out that New Mexico was discovered 
in 1541, and is one of the oldest settled regions in the United 
States. At a very early day land grants were made to indi- 
viduals or colonists, who divided the irrigable lands among 
themselves, showing a spirit of co-operation and unity. 

Missions and churches were established in this region even 
before Jamestown was settled and the Spanish priest was the 
civilizing agent of the country. These early settlements were 
made along the Rio Grande—which cuts the state into two 
parts—and everyone was given a little tract of land to irrigate. 
At that time grazing lands were held in common, the general 
herder being paid by a common fund. Even today this old 
custom is maintained, and grazing is a good means of liveli- 
hood thruout the country. 

It is such rural agricultural and herding life that has made 
the original Mexican of this region conservative. They are a 
quiet, industrial people and never stir up strife. The sur- 
prising part is the way in which they understand the political 
questions of America, even tho they may not be able to read or 
write English. There are fifty Spanish newspapers published 
in the state of New Mexico, and these keep the people well 
posted on the vital issues of the day. Nowhere is there a more 
hospitable, law-abiding, conservative people in the United 
States. 

All Mexicans in the state of New Mexico were made citizens 
of the United States by the treaty of 1848, but notwithstanding 
this, the first public school bill was not passed until 1891, and 
that only when the people taxed themselves for it. Unlike the 
Philippine situation, the United States Government did not 
make any special effort to teach the English language to its 
newly-adopted citizens, and nothing was done by the federal 
government to help in this important educational work except 
by a small land grant in 1898, until New Mexico was admitted 
to statehood, when it got the usual land donation for public 
school purposes. 

New Mexico has not yet been swept by the wave of woman 
suffrage, altho at the time the state constitution was written, 
Senator Fall included the clause that the women should be 
privileged to vote on school offices and at school elections. 
Today the women of New Mexico have practically taken the 
conduct of the schools out of the hands of the men, and it seems 
only a matter of time until New Mexico will have joined her 
sister states of the West in granting full suffrage to women. 

New Mexico is at last coming to its own. Today the state 


stands third in sheep raising, and is a (Continued on page 334) 
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From New York’s Society Whirl to 
- Belgian Relief 


“emi organization which has done effective work in the 

L@} war zone is the American Girls’ Aid, which was 

} organized by Miss Gladys Hollingsworth of New 

} York City. Fifteen society girls of New York volun- 

teered their services for this branch of war relief in 

Belgium. Miss Alice Moffitt, located at Hospital De L’Ocean 

at Le Panne, Belgium, twenty miles from the trenches, writes 

what these society girls of 

America have done, none of 

whom had had previous ex- 

perience in nursing or hospital 
work. 

La Panne, Belgium, Jan. 22,1918 

Dear Mother: | received your 
letter, dated Dec. 18th, a couple 
of days ago—a whole month 
old (that seems a terribly long 
time), and you seem to have 
missed some of my letters. I 
have written you every week 
since I left home—and surely 
they can't all get lost—anddon't 
worry about me; | am getting 
along beautifully and am only 
tired. They certainly know 
how to work us here. Laura 
and I are doing our month of 
night duty. We come on duty 
at eight at night, work until 
12.30, and then go over to a hot 
midnight meal, which is not at 
all bad, and then we have a 
quiet time until four, when we 
start the baths and making 
beds—just two of us for one 
hundred and twenty-five men—and it takes us until almost 
eight o'clock to do it. Then we are so tired we get right into bed. 
It’s rather hard to get to sleep, tho, for there is so much parad- 
ing and drilling on the beach and the bugles and bands are 
going all the time. When we get to sleep we certainly sleep, 
and seven o'clock comes all too soon. Once in a while we get 
up for tea. There are some good concerts coming along, so 
we will have to make up sleep somewhere. We curl up on a 
chair and steal an hour or two sometimes, which helps a lot, 
and that is our life for the month of January. 

Fortunately we have been having some warm weather. For 
the last week it has been almost springlike, and tonight we 
have a lovely moon and clear sky—a fine night for the Boche 
says everyone. He was here the other night—I could hear the 
motor very plainly, it has a different sound from ours—and 
dropped bombs all. over the place. One dear little boy was 
brought in to us, only about twelve years old; with both arms 
and both legs badly wounded: it’s the cruelest thing in the 
world, dropping these horrible bombs. They brought the old 
thing down, tho, and made three captives, so I hope they beat 
them up a bit. 


There has been an interval of about three-quarters of an 
hour since I wrote last; in the meantime we have had a terrific 
raid; the shelling has been so loud it sounded as tho they were 
going off at the door, and the shells sang. Then the aeroplanes 
came, showering bombs; two dropped near us in the town and 
this shack rocked. All the blesses are awake and some are 
terribly frightened. I am showing them there is nothing to 


MISS ALICE MOFFITT 


fear by calmly writing this letter. There is still a cracking and 
rumbling like a thunderstorm at its very height, and the little 
puff, puff, of the anti-aircraft gun seems as tho it must be futile. 
I have never been in an atmosphere of such terrific excitement: 
I can't keep on writing, but will finish later. 

That all happened between eleven and two; it is now three 
o clock, and things have quieted down. It certainly was a 
thrilling time. They all say 
it is a reprisal for the Boche 
machine that was brought down 
near here the other day. 

9 A.M. 

This letter is a bit incoherent, 
but | simply couldn't keep on 
writing. This morning Laura 
and | walked down to see the 
damage. You never saw such 
a place in your life. There is 
no town left. A big “‘torpelle” 
as they call it (that is.-a tor- 
pedo bomb) was dropped thru 
a house on the main street and 
completely destroyed three 
houses and wrecked every house 
and shop on the street. There 
isnt a window left anywhere 
and sentries are placed al! 
around to keep the people away 
for fear of falling glass, etc., 
so no wonder we felt the shock 
and eclat falling on our roof. 
Other bombs dropped, but for- 
tunately in the dunes and no 
damage was done; also, strange 
to say, no one was badly hurt. 
They had beds and ambulances all ready, but only about five 
came in, and they had only scratches. This is a great life; | am 
getting so now | can tell just about where they are shelling 
by the whistle and crack, also if its the big gun at Ostend or 
shelling from the lines. 

Dear Mother 1 hardly have a minute to write you; we are 
having a terrible rush and everyone is worked to death. For 
the last week we have been getting men in as fast as they could 
bring them—three hundred a day. We have opened up two 
new pavilions for gassed men, and have had so many that they 
have overflowed all over the hospital, besides all the wounded. 
Extra beds have been put up in every ward, and nurses taken 
away from us for the new wards and reception ward, so that 
we have only half the number we usually have and twice the 
work. We make beds all day long; as soon as a lot come in, 
those that can be moved are sent to hospitals further back: 
we sometimes have our beds filled five times a day. We work 
from eight in the morning until after eight at night without 
any rest, and we are all looking like wrecks: besides that, 
they have been bombarding us every night for a week with 
naval guns, Five of the nurses and many of the wounded 
soldiers were killed, but all the American girls escaped 
injury. You have no idea of how horrible it has been. 
We could see every flash of the guns. They sent up big 
rockets which lighted the whole place, and such a racket 
you never heard. Several of the shells landed on the beach in 
front of us with a terrible explosion, and the water went up like 


a geyser; the whole town shook, and = (Continued on page 334) 
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America’s Pledge to 
Humanity’s Cause 


Continued from page 302 


solution, it can be easily understood by the 
veriest layman that the cost of the steel ship is 
enormous, and while this system of fabrication, 
which means standardization and co-ordination, 
has been worked out principally in steel ship 
construction, there is no reason why it cannot 
be applied to ships of other material. Ten million 
tons is the minimum allotment to be produced 
by the end of 1918 to bring our tonnage up to 
that required by the war and foreign commerce. 
This means eight hundred thousand tons a month, 
but, to offset the decrease in tonnage due to 
activities of the Boche submarine, this figure 
must be increased to one million tons a month. 
Even with our plants, both wooden and steel, 
working at their highest degree of efficiency, with 
every skilled mechanic available at work, the 
task in hand seems almost impossible, not to 
mention the enormous cost. 

In order, therefore, to keep our tonnage up to 
at least the minimum, to offset enemy ravages 
and at the same time keep an eye on financial 
expenditures, while doing our utmost to produce 
ships at a rate which will mean early victory, the 
utilization of every form of shipbuilding known 
to the shipbuilding art is necessary. 

To anyone but an American, with a knowledge 
of and faith in American resourcefulness, this 
tremendous program must seem discouraging 
The working plans already outlined have set 
about the production of steel and wood ships to 
the utmost limit of steel and wood production, 
which means that yet other means must be se- 
cured to attain the end in view. 





President Wilson recently approved an estimate | 


of appropriation for the acquisition or establish- 
ment of plants suitable for concrete shipbuilding 
or for their enlargement or extension, amounting 
to $50,000,000. The Shipping Board will first 
launch three 3,500-ton concrete vessels and later 
go to the 7,500-ton type. The concrete ship 
costs very much less than either steel or wood 
construction, and utilizes labor and material 
which is not available for either. If the country 


takes up the building of this type on a large | 


enough scale, it is believed that five million dead- 
weight tons in concrete ships can be put afloat 
by January ist of next year 

Mr. R. J. Wig, head of the Department of 
Concrete Ship Construction, declares that the 
re-enforced concrete ship can be built structurally 
equal to any steel ship. Mr. Wig is the engineer 
who was sent by the Shipping Board to San Fran- 
cisco to look into all the details of the construc- 
tion of the concrete ship Faith. The Faith went 
into the water under such auspicious circum- 
stances that many expert shipbuilders who saw 
her are convinced that she will justify her name. 
The scarcity of shipbuilders at a time when every 
available man who knows anything about their 
work is employed at the trade, will not be 
affected to a great degree by the inauguration of 
a concrete ship program. The Faith was con- 
structed by forty or fifty house carpenters, and 
there was a noticeable lack of machinery about 
the plant. In fact, it resembled more closely 
an ordinary construction job than the building 
of a new type of vessel. A small power saw, 
concrete mixer, a pile of lumber and another of 
gravel served to emphasize the comparison 

Ihe construction of the ship was financed by 
patriotic citizens of San Francisco, and the name 
they gave it is an expression of their own convic- 
tions. At a distance the Faith resembles the 
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ordinary steel vessel. She is designed to carry 
five thousand dead-weight tons, which is but one 
thousand tons less than a steel ship of the same 
dimensions would carry. Altho painted black, 
the imprint of the boards which formed the mold 
of the vessel is plainly visible on close inspection, 
with the result, to the man not in the know, she 
appears to have been built of wood. Engines of 
triple expansion type will be used, thus giving 
the severest tests of the suitability of the new 


vessel, as this type of engine produces the greatest | 


vibration. While it is felt that the action of salt 


water may be detrimental to concrete, the belief | 


has not yet been substantiated. The premier of 
America’s potential concrete fleet was not 
launched upside down (as is popularly considered 
the manner in which concrete ships are launched), 
but sideways. Small craft are usually con- 
structed upside down because of the ease in 
cranking, and in concrete ships, of pouring the 
cement. It is considered a good omen by the 
builders that the Faith was built and launched 
right side up. 

There are many deteriorating elements which 
may limit the life of a concrete ship to three or 
four years. But, when it is the lives of men 
versus the lives of ships, their life is not of great 
importance at this time. The construction of 
concrete hulls will not interfere with the con- 


struction of wood and steel hulls insofar as labor | 
or materials are concerned. On the other hand, | 


it is a known fact that the re-enforced concrete 
hull can be built more rapidly than a steel hull 
in a well-organized yard. The advantage of the 
concrete insofar as the speed in construction is 
concerned, lies in the fact that a very simple 
plant, with very simple equipment, is all that is 
required to begin construction. Steel ships 
cannot be constructed until an elaborate plant, 
costing several hundred thousands of dollars, 
and requiring considerable time for installation, 
has been provided. The steel ship plant requires 
highly skilled labor, while on the concrete ship 
common labor is utilized. The cost of the re- 
enforced concrete ship complete varies between 
$100 and $125 per ton dead weight. 

Investigation discloses the fact that concrete 
boats are neither novel nor impracticable. Nor- 
way has already proven their practicability by 
building ocean-going vessels of concrete, which 
are already in service. The French Government 
has let contracts for over seven hundred concrete 
barges and fifty concrete tug-boats. A large per- 
centage of these have been delivered and are in 
operation. England has awarded contracts for 
more than one hundred barges and a considerable 
number of tug-boats, as have Spain, Italy, Den- 
mark and Germany. 
ship, coming at a time when our other means of 
shipbuilding have been taxed to the limit, is of 
the utmost importance. To confine ourselves to 
a steel and wood shipbuilding program would 
mean to fail in what we expect to do unless we 
cut out some of our other war needs, which would 
be equally as disastrous. 

One inestimable benefit, aside from increased 
tonnage, that will result from the use of the con- 
crete ship, will be the decreased demand for steel 
plates, to the end that this steel may be diverted 
to the manufacture of munitions, rails, rolling 
stock and other war necessities. Speed in con- 
struction will also be essentially gained, inasmuch 
as where it requires four to five months for the 
building of a steel vessel, the same number of 
weeks will mark the completion of a concrete 
ship. Standardization and co-ordination, coupled 
with mass production, as applied to steel and 
wood shipbuilding, will, in time, lessen even this. 
Where time means human lives, the perfecting 
of the concrete ship will not only shorten the 
war, but preserve to humanity many thousands 
of those who will otherwise give their lives as 
toll. Summed up, the strong points of the con- 
crete ship are: speed in construction, economy 
in skilled labor, simplicity of equipment, low 
cost, proven ability to resist the destructive 
action of violent waves (the greatest of endur- 
ance), and, so far as has yet been proven, com- 
plete absence of decay and deterioration due to 
age. 

The great American public, however, is not 
so greatly interested in the kind of ships that are 
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Speed is essential to them, because it means 
saving the lives of their sons. All of which tends 
to prove that old fallacies, in shipbuilding ideas, 
should be forgotten, and new ideas in construc- 
tion and material adopted as soon as they have 
proven their value. 

The sudden importance of everything attached 
to ships has resulted in many new devices for 
their protection, and perhaps no word coined 
during the present war has sprung into such 
instant popularity as the term ‘“‘camouflage.” 
Born of necessity, its particular appeal to the 
need of the hour has rendered it extremely ex- 
pressive. The general definition of ‘‘camou- 
flage’’ is to deceive the enemy thru some subter- 
fuge which leads him to believe that what he 
sees is not what it is. It has proven one of the 
most valuable adjuncts to present war tactics, 
as applied to naval and merchant marine dis- 
guise. 

The artists assigned to the camouflage work 
have a well-appointed studio and theatre in 
which mimic conditions that the ships will expe- 
rience on the ocean are portrayed. It is their 
duty to devise ways and means, as well as do 
the actual work, to disguise these vessels in 
such a way that they will be almost indistinguish- 
able. 

Records received from the British Govern- 
ment indicate that camouflage is working even 
more successfully than was believed possible. 
A recent test was made where a camouflaged 
British ship was fired at with blank torpedoes, 
and the submarine captain insisted he had made 
the best shots he had ever made, but the men on 
the camouflaged vessel hardly knew they were 
being fired at, the shots went so wide of the mark. 
On another instance, two vessels were passing 
each other, one camouflaged, the other au 
natural. One captain figured that their courses 
were going to meet. He blew his whistle to signal 
change of course. The first vessel paid no atten- 
tion to his signals, and he began to notice that 
the thing was sliding sideways. They passed 
about a quarter of a mile apart, altho the captain 
would have sworn the camouflaged ship was 
coming directly toward him. The entire system 
is simply a matter of physics and optical illusion 
It is what the British call the ‘‘dazzle system, 
and, when several duly camouflaged ships are 
passing by in Hampton Roads, it resembles 
nothing so much as a futurist painting—a con- 
glomerate mass of phantom shapes. The use o! 
camouflage and its value as a protective force 
furnishes an apt paraphrase on a _ prominent 
quotation, namely, “The hand which wields 
the paint brush saves the ship.” 
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Two hundred and fifty thousand men have 
answered the call for volunteers and signed up 
to work in the various shipyards. Skilled men of 
every trade in virtually every town and village 
in America have forsaken personal interests to 
do their bit in Uncle Sam’s great laboring army. 
Not only have they volunteered, but they are 
working earnestly and faithfully to see to it that 
Uncle Sam does not fall down on his maritime 
program. Records are being broken every day. 
At Hog Island, the world’s record for pile driving 
was set. Seventy-eight piles fifty-nine feet long, 
were driven in eight hours and twenty-five 
minutes. All were driven on land and had to 
be snaked a distance of two hundred feet with a 
nigger-head. In one hour alone, fifteen piles 
were driven. At Victory Plant, which covers 
three hundred and seventy-three acres, five 
thousand volunteer workmen completed the 
second largest shipbuilding plant in the world in 
six months. At various points on the Pacific 
Coast records for speed in riveting were broken, 
and teams have been organized at different plants 
to compete for the riveting record of America. 
Small things these, surely, when the task at hand 
is considered, but great things after all, for it 
is on this willingness to work, this desire to 
speed up, that the success of America in the war 
depends. Troops bear the brunt, surely, but, 
unless backed up by those at home, their useful- 
ness is nil. And it is to back them up, to supply 
them with food, munition and reserves that 
America’s workmen have volunteered. 

It is no light task that confronts the nation 
when it is considered that our present construc- 
tion plans call for more than eight million tons 
of new shipping, to be completed within two 
years. Added to this is the fact that the Navy 
Department has utilized seventy per cent of the 
old steel yards for its new naval program, and 
has also built many new yards. While their 
program is not for publication, when it is added 
to the work of the Shipping Board, America’s 
total shipbuilding schedule is almost unbelievable. 

At the beginning of the World War, in August, 
1914, only seven nations were credited with more 
than one million tons of shipping each. Great 
Britain headed the list with 19,799,119 tons; the 
United States stood next, with 7,928,688 tons, 
and Germany third, with 4,892,416 tons. Only 
about two million tons of the entire tonnage of 
the United States was available for deep-water 
service in the Atlantic, and was about half as 
potential in world trade as Germany. 

So many plans were presented to the newly- 


appointed Shipping Board upon America’s en- | 
trance into the war, both for and against various | 


types of vessels, that much time was lost search- 
ing thru this maze for such information as was 
really beneficial. 
had arguments to present that were just as 
convincing as were those of the backers of the 
steel ship. 
presented ideas so logical that to refuse to give 


ear to their plans was to possibly overlook a | 


chance to combat the insidious submarine. To 
delve intelligently and conscientiously thru this 
labyrinth of suggested material was a task that 


rendered the cleaning of the Augean stables very | 
That a semi- | 


un-Herculean in comparison. 
definite program has at last been determined 
upon, and work well under way at this time on 
ships, which later in the year will prove that 
America has been doing something, speaks well 
for the Shipping Board. 

It is only a question of patience; waiting un- 
complainingly for the result; because, altho 
possibly hard to perceive now, when the manu- 
factured goods appear, as appear they will, and 
soon, it will be in such quantities as to amaze us 
by the very immensity of the output and to won- 
der how it was possible. The task in view was 
not visioned thru the wrong end of the telescope, 
but thru the lens depicting every possibility, to 
the end that the program established was a 
mammoth one. Added to its immensity was the 


necessity for secrecy, so that, to all appearances, | 


little was being done. 

There was but one way for America to devote 
its energies after entering the war, and that was 
to end it. It could not be accomplished in a 
small way, and America knew it. To complete 
the work in hand some time was essential, altho 





every operation was speeded up as much as 
possible. Therefore, when we consider the mag- 
nitude of operations involved, the immensity of 
production already realized, the foresight of 
those responsible for America’s. part in the war 
will be clearly seen, for the over-whelming mass 
of war materials that will pour out of the Ameri- 
can hopper will swamp the Hun machine and 
sweep it away into oblivion. 





Number Ten Jackson 
Place 


have to do with holding great war expositions 
in eight or nine of the leading cities of America. 
These expositions will bring to the people inter- 


Continued from page 309 


esting war souvenirs and will be a center for the | 


complete dissemination of knowledge in that 
interesting exposition style so familiar and 
acceptable to the American public. Mr. Mc- 
Mahill, who has charge of this work, has given 
many years to work along similar lines and will 
make this service a very important one in the 
dissemination of interesting information on the 
war. To attempt to include all the wide angle 
vision of the work of the motion picture division, 
as outlined by Mr. Hart, would fill a magazine. 
Hart is young, small in stature, a Yale man and 
a bundle of energy. 

The still pictures put out by the Committee 
on Public Information, in distinction from 
motion pictures, is another very important de- 
partment of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. Mr. L. E. Rubel, in charge of this division, 
comes from Chicago, is a brilliant conversation- 
alist and a forceful business executive. Mr. 
Rubel’s department supplies all the war pictures 
to the various newspapers and press associa- 
tions. One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
photos were distributed last month. Many 
libraries purchase these photographs and are 
making complete collections of war pictures. 
Public schools of the country are also putting 
in albums of war pictures. The pictures are also 
furnished to private individuals. The price is 
ten cents for each print, and from three hundred 
to five hundred letters a day are received request- 
ing these pictures, with money inclosed. It is 
expected that this may reach five thousand a 
day before the war is over. To newspapers and 





Advocates of the wooden ship | 


Inventors of new types of vessels | 


Don’t fail 


magazines, the committee supplies these pictures 
for seven cents, making an additional charge of 
two dollars for each picture reproduced. 

War pictures from “over there,” supplied by 
the Committee on Public Information, are all 
taken by the Signal Corps of the army. Picture 
slides are now being made by this department for 
the use of ministers and lecturers. Three hun- 
dred sets have already been sent out to illustrate 
a lecture on ‘‘Ruined Churches in France.” 
A monthly catalog is now issued containing a 
list of pictures made into slides, so a speaker 
can write his own lecture and select slides to fit it. 


| These slides are furnished for fifteen cents each, 


which is cost price. So great has this demand 
for slides become that the Signal Corps is now 
building a laboratory that will manufacture two 
thousand of these slides a day. 

Then, as if this effort was not enough, the 
Committee.on Public Information is to give 
Washington a Service Bureau, a real place where 
anyone can get off the train and learn exactly 
where he’ can find out what he wants to know. 
A path will be beaten to that door in short order. 
It is the one thing Washington has needed, and 
it is said to be the President’s own idea. ‘‘Run- 
ning legs off’’ in search of things will no longer 
be a physical test of the endurance of the would- 
be searcher for information in Washington. It 
is also said to have been the President’s idea that 
| the bureau should be in the most central place 
| in the city, and it has been located at Fifteenth 

and G streets. Put that address down. From 
| this point all departmental Washington and the 
personnel thereof are like an open book. Glory! 
What a relief to the perspiring! This important 
division is in charge of F. W. McReynolds, 
professor of finance of Dartmouth College, who 
has been given a leave of absence for the work. 
It amounts to an inter-department clearing-house 
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of Washington activities; in other words, it is 
the information end of the Committee on Public 
Information. Its organization was thoroly 
discussed by the Cabinet and the Bureau was 
established to meet what was considered a long- 
felt want. Certainly its service will be appre- 
ciated by those who have reason to go to Wash- 


ington and have so great a difficulty in learning | 


just who to see and where he is located. 
In the back parlor of one of the houses I found 


portant man in any organization. 
Lee, former president of the United Press Asso- 


ciation, is the executive business manager of the | 


Committee on Public Information. Nine wire 
baskets lay in front of him the morning | called, 
all of them empty, because business had been 
dispatched. He met my inquiring eye with the 
statement, “‘We get on the job early—every 
division director here goes ‘over the top’ of his 
work with the zest of a real fighting man. It 
isn’t like ordinary business. We are stimulated 
by the fighting fever to get things done.” 


started his newspaper life with the Chicago 
Tribune. Later he was with the Publishers 
Press and Scripps-McRae organization, and 
covered the San Francisco earthquake for these 
two press associations. Then he came East, 
organized the United Press, absorbing the two 
associations with which he had been connected, 
later selling his interest and retiring, only to be 
asked by Mr. Creel to take charge of the business 
end of the Committee on Public Information. 

Until Mr. Lee took charge, all the book-keep- 
ing, bills and payments were made direct from 
the White House, as the Committee on Public 
Information is an executive branch. Eventually 
the department became so large that it had to 
be handled in a department by itself. It numbers 
today more than twenty-four separate and dis- 
tinct divisions—each with an important work to 
perform 

President Wilson was given $100,000,000 to 
spend in executive work connected with the war, 
and as most of it falls to the Committee on 
Public Information, Mr. Lee keeps a clear, con- 
cise record of all expenditures, that the public 
may be assured the money is being spent for 
the greatest good Washington and Lincoln 
each had special war funds for handling special 
work in connection with their executive duties, 
and each of them was questioned in their day 
and generation, much as has President Wilson 
been in his organization of the Committee on 
Public Information. It is to be expected, and 
nobody in the organization is paying very much 
attention to it, as they are conscientiously ful- 
filling their duties. As I sat talking with Mr. 
Lee, a telephone message came in to say that a 
shutter had been blown off one of the windows 
in the storm the night before. Some men might 
have laid aside the memorandum until the close 
of the interview. Not Lee. He called up the 
right man and saw that the shutter was replaced, 
for nothing is too small or petty to receive the 
immediate attention of this man who keeps his 
desk cleared by doing all things the minute they 
come up for attention. 

The Art Division of the Committee on Public 
Information is under the direction of Charles 
Dana Gibson, and includes fifty of the leading 
artists of America, doing team work in the true 
get-together spirit. As a consequence, the art 
work of America in the preparation of govern- 
ment posters and advertisements is superior to 
anything the world has ever seen. Thru the 
Committee on Public Information, the artists 
of the country have willingly given their best 
to this service. At heart all artists are idealists, 
and the opportunity to give to their government 
in its time of need their very best skill has 
appealed to each one of them. Their work is 
one of the great inspirations of the present war, 
typifying the unity of all people and the desire 
to help and give only the best in emergency 

In this connection also can be mentioned the 
great work of the organized advertising profes- 
sion of America—artists of the printed word. 
Headed by W. H. Johns, president of the George 
Batten Company, New York, this group of every 
advertising agent of prominence in America 
brings to the Committee on Public Information 





freely and effectively every advertising resource 
in the preparation of newspaper advertising 
and bill-board display: 

The Official Bulletin and News put out by the 
Committee on Public Information, which made 
its appearance on May 10, 1917, as an eight- 


| page government newspaper, was an innovation, 
It is | 
| mailed to every postoffice, every quasi public | 
| institution, and to all aewspapers in America. | 
the man who signs the checks—always an im- | 
Mr. C. D. | 


and is growing in popularity each day. 


Mr. E. S. Rochester, former editor of the Wash- 


ington Post, and a practical newspaper man, is | 
| editor of the Official Bulletin. 

It has one hundred thousand circulation, much | 
of it from private individuals, who pay five dollars | 
in fact, circulation receipts during | 


per year; 
1917 amounted to more than $25,000. While it 


was intended only as an official bulletin, it bids | 


fair to be a paying investment as a newspaper. 


This same thing is true of two or three of the | 


important divisions of the Committee on Public 
Information, departments which are organized 


| to carry on specific work and which are being put | 
Mr. Clayton D. Lee was an Ohio boy and | 


on a more or less paying basis—the motion pic- 
tures, the still pictures and slides, the big city 
expositions and the Official Bulletin—all these 
departments are more or less self-supporting. 
Perhaps the most important department of the 


Committee on Public Information is the Division | 
on News—the wire news which is sent out to | 
papers thruout the country every morning. This | 


work is in charge of Mr. J. W. McConaughy, 


who is the managing editor of what might be | 


called ‘a Government Press Association. Mr. 
McConaughy was formerly with the New York 
Herald and New York Sun, a practical newspaper 


man, with judgment and experience for the | 


important work under his charge. 

The National Chautauqua lecturers have been 
enlisted under the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation under the direction of Arthur E. Bestor. 
A conference of these national Chautauqua lec- 
turers was recently held in Washington for the 
express purpose of giving them close-hand infor- 
mation of the government’s activities at this time. 
In enlisting these gifted speakers for war work 
before the audiences during the coming summer, 
he is covering a vital end of dissemination of 
public information in a most effective way to 
bring results. It is just one other way in which 
the Committee on Public Information is utiliz- 
ing the talent of America for the purpose of win- 
ning the war. 

The Division of Distribution of the Committee 
on Public Information has its work down to a 
science. Henry Atwater, in charge of this divi- 
sion, can tell you exactly how many copies of this 
or that pamphlet has been sent out. He was 
originally sales manager of a steel business in 
Chicago, and came to Washington in connection 
with the Four-Minute Men organization, but 


later, his special qualifications put him in charge | 


of the important distribution work of the com- 
mittee. Thru him I learned that there have been 
over forty million pieces of literature sent out, 
every one a “printed bullet,” shot out to kill the 
German propaganda in this country. Catalogued 
on stencils are the leaders of thought pf America, 
the so-called multipliers, including preachers, 
lawyers, etc., and to each of these is mailed each 
month by the Committee on Public Information 
an important message to be conveyed to the 
people. 

A bibliograph of all publications of the com- 
mittee, on return postal card, inserted in each 
pamphlet sent out, giving the recipient the 


privilege of selecting any two pamphlets on the | 


list, which will be sent free of charge, and accu- 
rate records are kept of every pamphlet sent out. 
During February every state and territory of 
the Union was reached with these publications. 
The Boy Scouts, churches, Four-Minute Men, 
fraternal, lebor, and professional men, are all 
included in the direct distribution. The publi- 
cations are also placed in the Y. M. C. A. huts, 
the K. of C. huts and complete sets have been 
put in all churches and Sunday-schools and 
libraries of the country. 

These pamphlets have been printed in some 


eight or ten languages and include every possible | 


angle of the war. One little booklet, ‘‘The Kaiser- 


ite in America,’’ containing one hundred and one | 


German lies, has been distributed to 560,000 
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| traveling men, so they might combat these lies 


wherever they hear them and be ready with the 
answer. Battle airplanes have been used to 
carry four million pamphlets over the lines 
among German and Austrian soldiers. 

The Boy Scouts organization has been used 
as a part of the distribution machinery of the 
Committee on Public Information. Hand to 
hand they made the distribution of the Presi- 
dent’s Flag Day Annotated Message to the 
people of the country, carrying more than five 
million copies of this message direct into the 
homes, and stand ready to repeat the task at any 
time they are called upon. Every schoolhouse 
in the country is a cantonment of the Committee 
The name of every 
teacher is on file as a commissioned officer in the 
“study army” that is bringing the facts of the 
war clearly before the children of today. 

All in all, the conviction grows that the Com- 
mittee on Public Information is one of the 
greatest non-military agencies for the winning 
of the war. History will give George Creel 
credit, tho he wade in the slough of criticism 
today. It is said by his friends that he comes to 
his office each day, determined to ignore his 
critics, confident in his integrity and purpose— 
but George is George, and ten o’clock may find 
him biting the ear off of some new nagger thru 
the telephone. 


War-saving thrift cards are the infantry of finance; 
it isn’t the big guns that count most—every thrift 
card helps to win the war—shoot! 
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These Physicians Warn Public Against 
Taking Substitutes for Nuxated Iron 





Say That Ordinary Metallic Iron Preparations Cannot Possibly Give the Same 


STRENGTH, POWER AND ENDURANCE 


As Organic Iron. 





Besides they may upset the digestion, disturb the secretions and thereby do more harm than good, and 


that Health Officials and Physicians everywhere should caution the public against 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physi- 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), 
New York, and the Westchester County Hos- 
pital; Dr. A. J. Newman, former Police 
Surgeon of Chicago; Dr. Ferdinand King, 
New York Physician and Medical Author, 
and others give valuable advice and infor- 
mation on the use of organic iron as a tonic, 
strength and blood builder. 


Careful investigation by designated physicians 
among druggists and patients has revealed the 
fact that there are thousands of people taking iron 
who do not distinguish between organic iron and 
metallic iron, and that such persons often fail to 
obtain the vital energy, strength and endurance 
which they seek, 
simply because they 
have taken the 
wrong form of iron. 
They seem to think 
iron is iron on a good 
deal the same theory 
that a potato would be 
a potato whether cook- 
ed or raw, entirely 
ignoring the fact that 
the cooking process 
makes certain import- 
ant cellular changes 
in the potato that 
renders it far more 
easy of assimilation 
by the blood and tissues. No one would hardly 
expect to derive the same strength from eating 
raw potatoes that he would from eating cooked 
potatoes, yet, according to the opinions of some 
physicians who have made a study of the subject, 
taking raw, unprepared, metallic iron is somewhat 
like eating raw potatoes. 

Therefore, physicians mentioned below advise 
those who feel the need of a strength and blood 
builder, to go to their family doctors and obtain a 
prescription calling for organic iron—Nuxated Iron 
—and present this to their druggist so that there 
may be no question about obtaining the proper 
article. But if they do not wish to go to the 
trouble of getting a prescription for Nuxated Iron 
then be sure to look on the label and see that the 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, 
Formerly Physician of Belle- 
vue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.) 
New York, and the West- 
chester County Hospital 


words NUXATED IRON are printed thereon. 
Not Nux and Iron nor any other form of Iron, but 
NUXATED IRON. 

The remarkable results produced by Nuxated 
Iron and its widespread sale (it being estimated 
that over three million people annually are today 
using it) has led to the offering of numerous sub- 


stitutes, and these physicians say that health 
officials and doctors everywhere should caution 
the public against accepting substitutes in medi- 
cines, and they especially warn against accepting 
substitutes for Nuxated Iron, which instead of 
being organic iron may be nothing more than a 
metallic iron compound which may in some cases 
produce more harm than good. The widespread 
publication of the above information in all Nuxated 
Iron advertisements has been suggested by Dr. 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physician in 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), N. Y., and 
the Westchester County Hospital; Dr. Ferdinand 
King, New York Physician and Medical Author, 








accepting inferior substitutions in medicines. 


and others, so that the public may be informed 
on this subject and protected from the use of 
metallic iron under the delusion that it is Nuxated 
Iron, or at least some- 
thing as good as Nux- 
ated Iron. In regard 
to the value of Nux- 
ated Iron, Dr. Sullivan 
says: “I have strongly 
emphasized the great 
necessity of physicians 
making blood examin- 
ations of their weak, 
anaemic, run-down 
patients. Thousands of 
persons go on year after 
year suffering from 
physical weakness and tiny thie 

a highly nervous con- Commissioner Kerr 
dition due to lack of " 
sufficient iron in their red blood corpuscles without 
ever realizing the real and true cause of their trouble. 
Without iron in your blood your food merely passes 
thru the body, something like the corn thru an old 
mill with rollers so wide apart that the mill can’t 
grind. 

“But in my opinion you can’t make strong, vigor- 
ous, successful sturdy iron men by feeding them on 
metallic iron. The old forms of metallic iron must 
go thru a semi-diges- 
tive process to trans- 
form them into organic 
iron—Nuxated Iron— 
before they are so 
ready to be taken up 
and assimilated by the 
human system.” 

Former Health Com- 
missioner Wm. R. Kerr 
of Chicago, says: 
“From my own experi- 
ence with Nuxated p, Ferdinand King, 
Iron, I feel that it York Physician and 
is such a valuable Authestty 
remedy that it ought 
to be used in every hospital and prescribed by every 
physician in this country. I have taken it myself 
and experienced its health giving, strength-building 
effect. 1 am well past my three score years and 
want to say that I believe my own great physical 
activity is due largely today to my personal use of 
Nuxated Iron.” 

While former Health Commissioner Kerr is not 
himself a physician, still his experience in handling 
public health problems must give his opinion more 
than ordinary weight. 

Dr. A. J. Newman, Former Police Surgeon of 
Chicago, and former House Surgeon, Jefferson 
Park Hospital, Chicago, says: “It has been my 
particular duty during the past six years to assist 
in keeping Chicago’s five thousand blue coats 
in good health and perfect fighting trim, so that 
they would be physically equipped to withstand 
all manner of storms and ravages of nature’s 
elements. Recently I was prompted to give it a trial. 
This remedy has proven thru my own tests of it to 
excel any preparation I have ever used for creat- 
ing red blood, building up the nerves, strengthening 
the muscles and correcting digestive disorders.”’ 
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Dr. Ferdinand King says: “Doctors should 
prescribe more organic iron—Nuxated Iron—for 
their nervous, run-down, weak, haggard looking 
patients. Pallor means 
anaemia. The skin of 
the anaemic man or 
woman is pale, te 





flesh flabby, the mus- 
cles lack tone, the 
brain fags and the 
memory fails, and of- 


ten they become weak, 
nervous, irritable, de- 
spondent and mel- 
ancholy. When the 
iron goes from the 
blood of women, the 
roses go from their 
cheeks.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. 
Jaques, Visiting Sur- 
geon of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, of New York 
City, said: “I have never before given out any 
Medical information or advice for publication, as 
I ordinarily do not believe in it. But in the case 
of Nuxated Iron I feel I would be remiss in my 
duty not to mention it. I have taken it myself 
and given it to my 
patients with most 
surprising and satis- 
factory results. And 
those who wish quickly 
to increase their 
strength, power and 
endurance will find it 
a most remarkable and 
wonderfully _ effective 
remedy.”’ 

If people would only 
take Nuxated Iron 
when they feel weak 
or run-down instead 
of dosing themselves 
with habit-forming 
drugs, stimulants and 
alcoholic beverages, 
there are probably thousands who might readily 
build up their red blood corpuscles, increase their 
physical energy and get themselves into a condition 
to ward off the millions of disease germs that are 
almost continually around us. It is surprising 
how many people suffer from iron deficiency 
and do not know it. If you are not strong 
or well you owe it to yourself to make the 
following test. See how long you can work or how 
far you can walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of. Nuxated Iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. Then 
test your strength again and see how much you 
have gained. 





me 


Dr. A. J. Newman, late Police 

Surgeon of the City of 

Chicago and Former House 

Surgeon Jefferson Park Hos- 
pital, Chicago 





Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, 
Visiting Surgeon 
Elizabeth’s 


lospital, 
New Yo 


Manvracturers’ Note: Nuxated Iron, which is pre- 
scribed and recommended above by physicians, is not a secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists everywhere. 
Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is easily assimi- 
lated, does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor up- 
set the stomach. The manufacturers guarantee successful 
and entirely satisfactory results to every purchaser, or they 
will refund your money. It is dispensed by all good druggist’ 
and general stores. 
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A Cruise to the 
Southward Continued from page 34a 


to old Geronimo-Haronimo Fort showed to us¢a 
relic preserved as has been no other antique of 
Columbus’ time. Surrounded by moat, with all 
means of offense and defense, it was built on the 
only pregnable spot on this part of the coast. 
The gun racks, still in place, were used by our 
own Marine guard during early intervention. 
A modern road passes the fort, lined with homes 
of officers of the navy, marines and citizens, in 
the midst of well-kept and ornamental grounds. 

The most historical spot is the burial place of | 
Columbus. Here a beautiful monument was 
erected by Spain. Everywhere you are impressed 
by the tremendous work forced upon the natives 
enslaved by their early conquerors. The city was | 
walled by a “‘coral rock’? many feet in thickness | 
and height, and citadels, barracks, forts, prisons, 
and storehouses of massive design were built, 
many being used for business of today. The | 
coloring of age has hallowed these grim memories 
of history, and yet bitterness creeps in, for the 
statue of Colon in the plaza shows the pathetic | 
figure of a female native with outstretched arms 
of pleading to recall the fate of the Carib, whom 
the sea, named for -him, serves as the only 
memory. 

Following the intervention of the United States, 
a good-sized colony of Americans already live 
at the capital a few miles outside of Santo 
Domingo, and the women have organized a club 
of forty members as evidence of their progressive- 
ness. Of all places of the Southern seas, Santo 
Domingo has literature to spare and a lurid past. 
The Spanish Main took and gave and did not 
ask questions. Buccaneers, pirates and conquest 
crews of the world’s nations made this their 
rendezvous. Today all this is different. Under 
the protectorate of the United States, Santo 
Domingo is coming into its own. Like a wonder- 
ful child it wins your heart and you are loath | 
to leave it on your return homeward. 








Americanizing | 
Americans Continued from page 318 














| hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 





Want “Ads” that Reduce Want 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wonderful Chance. Your personal shirts and furnish- 

ings at wholesale rates. salary as local representative 
in s moments. Send 15c for outfit. Goodell & Co., Dept. 
N, 244 Duratex Bldg., New York. 


$348 One Day in September, 1917. “Tea Shook, of Flint, 
did it. Pierson of Montgomery started two stores since 
August, now ready for third. Higgins of Poughkeepsie started 
er 18, 2, _ packages first day. Studer wrote October 
1, sold $90 one day. This is a big year for popcorn crispettes 
—Kellogg $700 ahead end of second week. eixner, Baltimore, 
$250 in one day. Perrine, $380 in one day. Baker, 3, 








| packagesaday. Eakins, $1,500 profit in one month. We start 


you in business. No experience; little capital. We furnish 
everything; teach you secret formula; how to succeed. Build 
a business of yourown. The demand for crispettes is enormous. 
Every nickel sale nets almost 4 cents profit. A delicious food 
confection made without sugar. High prices and war conditions 
help. fits $1,000 a month easily possible. W.Z. Long Co., 
Dept. N, 301 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 





| Underwood & Underwood offer you the opportunity to 


establish business of your own im which others earn up to 
$6,000 a year. Exclusive contracts for selling Visual Instruction 
uipment to schools and libraries. Only educated men with 
references, cash deposit guarantee uired. Underwood & 
Underwood, Dept. N, 417 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
Build a Business of Your Own ande escape salaried drude- 
ery for life. Learn the Collection Business. Unlimited field; 
little competition. Few opportunities so table. Send for 
“Pointers” today. American Collection grok tvice, Dept. N, 56 
State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Wanted, Ideas.—Write for list of patent buyers who 

wish to purchase patents and What to Invent with List 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our 
four Guide books sent free. Patents advertised Free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attys., Dept. N, 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect. Write us for New Book, Patent 

Sense. Worth more than all other patent books combined. 
Free. Lacey & Lacey, Dept. N, 162 Springer Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Est. 1869. 














Patent Your Ideas. Patents obtained through D. Swift 
being sold to big manufacturers. Write today for free book 

of 307 needed inventions and surpassing references. D. Swift, 

Dept. N, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D. C 

Invent Samethins. Your Ideas May Bring Wealth. 
Send postal for Free book. Tells what to invent and how to 

obtain a patent through our credit system. Talbert & Talbert, 

4733 Talbert Building, Dept. N, Washington, D. C. 





Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Invention. 
you market it. Send for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, 
Advice free. Patents adver- 


tised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, Dept. N, 


Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 2278-V Woolworth Bldg., 


to you is entrusted as guardian this flag of the | 
red man and white man. Live well to its words 
and all they convey. Be it your watchword and 
defense.”’ 

Oshkosh is a man of striking appearance. His 
sturdily-built figure is characteristic of the 
strength and power of his famous ancestry. A | 
high forehead, two dark, genteel eyes and the 
congenial expression with which he greets the 
visitor bear out in him that brotherly, unselfish 
attitude which so ably fitted him for his difficult 
task, and one at which he has so well succeeded. 
He is the philosopher of his tribe and inherits 
his chieftainship (now in name only) from a line 
of chiefs who have ruled the tribe since earliest 
recollections. 

Where the beautiful Fox and Wolf rivers 
merge into Lake Winnebago stands the pictur- 
esque, thriving Wisconsin city of Oshkosh, named 
after his grandfather. Vaudeville comedians 
and easterners belittle the name, but not so the 
Indians and Oshkosh citizens. To breathe its 
name there wells up a pride and civic petriotions | 
which is effectively expressed in the monument 
to the old chief at Menominee Park, Oshkosh. 
lt is tl e work of Trentanove, the Italian sculptor, | 
done in bronze, and portrays the hero of savage 
days looking out in expectant attitude over Lake 
Winnebago. The work is the gift of the late 
Colonel John Hicks, veteran newspaper publisher | 
and Minister to Chile and Peru, whose gener- | 
osity has led him to present several notable 
monuments to his home city. 

There never was conferred on Oshkosh the 
title of Minister or Ambassador, but, neverthe- 
less, he is a diplomat in the true sense of the word. 
In 1888 and 1889 there was much strife in the 
tribe, due to the effect of the existing religious | 
unrest. When a return to the warpath was | 
Oshkosh and two other influential | 





imminent, 


New York. 


I'll help | — 
| Send Me Your Safety Razor Blades for Re-sharpening. 
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HELP WANTED 


Men—Wemen Wanted for Government War Positions. 

Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries; permanent 
employment; liberal vacations; other advantages. We pre- 
pare you and you secure a position or we refund your money. 
Ask for booklet “QL” free to citizens. Li ng Civil Ser. 
vice School, 2074 Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


Salesmen—City or Traveling. Ex 
rienced. Send for our valuable free 
Grip,”’ list of openings and full articulars. Fit yourself to 
earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10, a year. repare in 
spare time to make a success like thousands of our members 
have done. Our course combines careful training with practical 
experience. Immediate and unlimited ge, org Service 
rendered members. Address nearest office. Dept. Natl. 
Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Chicago, San Francisco, New Youu 


ADDING MACHINES 


Saves Time, Money, Labor. Costs less than the average 
mistake. The Ray adds with speed and aaneaey of i inet 

priced machines. Also directly subtracts. 

Government, International Harvester Co., B. re S. RY. busi- 

ness and professional men everywhere. Complete og $25 00. 

Handsome desk stand free. md no money, but write for 

ae free trial. Ray Co., Dept. N, 2129 Candler Bldg., New 
ork. 








rienced or inexpe- 
k, “A Knight of the the 








TYPEWRITERS 


Startling Values i in Typewriters. $10 to $15 up. Factory 

rebuilt. All makes. Shipped on trial. Write for om special 
offer ‘“‘National."" White head Typewriter Co., 186 North La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


COINS AND STAMPS_ 
Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalog of Coins For 
Sale, free. Catalog quoting prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 101 Fancast St., Dept NA, Boston, Mass. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 

Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Musical Pieces, Entertainments for all occasions. Make- 
up Goods. Large catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. N, 
Chicago, Ill. 

















NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 
Earn $25 Weekly, Spare Time, Writing for Newspapers, 


magazines. Experience unnecessary, details Free. Press 
Syndicate, 1004, St. Louis,-Mo. 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 











My new Sure-Sharp Process guarantees perfect shaving edge, 
or money back. Single edge, 2c. Gillettes, 2 1-2c.; Durham 
Duplex, 3c. J. A. Thompson, Dept. N, 101 Thompson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 





QUICK FRENCH for ‘SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


A handy edition for men who must learn the essentials in a hurry. Especially adapted for the men 


“going over” or who “are over.’ 


Contains the more important phrases necessary to enable to talk with 


their French compatriots. Shirt Pocket Editions, 15c; 16c postpaid. 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 





New Monterey Hotel 


North Asbury Park, New Jersey 


Open June 29th, for Seventh Season 





Capacity 500. All outside rooms. 
in all bathrooms. 
Orchestra. 
hotel on North Jersey Coast. 
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Hot and cold salt water 
White service. 


Largest, most modern 


NEW YORK 
BOOKING OFFICE 
8 West 40th Street 


W. H. Westwood, Representative 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
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Summer Clubbing Offers 


Teentg.Seoee Reasons Why You Should 
der Your Magazines Now 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 1 
NatTionaL Magazine (12 Nos.) 


McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
BARGAIN CLUB No. 2 
NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall’s Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
oday's Housewife (12 Nos.) .. 
BARGAIN CLUB No. 3 
NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
Pictorial Review (12 Nos.) 
BARGAIN CLUB No. 4 
NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Youth's Companion (52 Nos.) 
BARGAIN CLUB No. 5 
NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine 
Wom. Home Comp. (12 Nos.) 
BARGAIN CLUB No. 6 


NaTIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) ..... 
(12 Nos.) ... 


McCall's Magazine 
Modern Priscilla (12 Nos.) . 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 7 


NaTIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) ... 


McCall's Magazine 
American Magazine 


(12 Nos.) 
(12 Nos.) 
BARGAIN CLUB No. 8 
Nationa MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
American Boy 
BARGAIN CLUB No. 9 
NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
Am. Poultry Advocate (12 Nos.) . 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 10 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine 
Boy's Life 


(12 Nos.) 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 11 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Boy's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 12 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Christian Herald (52 Nos.) . 
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“Both for only 
$1.95 
Save 55c 

All 3 for only 
$2.35 
Save 90c q 

All 3 for only 


“All 3 for only 


$3.60 


Save 90c 


$3.45 


Save 55c 
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Save 70c 
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BARGAIN CLUB No. 13 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
Deline pator (12 Nos.) . 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 14 


Nationa MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Eve rybody’s (12 Nos.) 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 15 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) ... 
Every W Week (52 Nos.) 


~ BARGAIN CLUB No. 16 _ 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Farm and Home (12 Nos.) 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 17 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Illustrated Review (12 Nos.) 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 18 _ 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) .. 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Illustrated World (12 Nos.) 


‘BARGAIN CLUB No. 19 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine 


Little Folks (12 Nos.) .. 
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All 3 for only 


$2.80 
Save 70c 
All 3 for only 
$3.45 
Save $1.05 
All 3 for only 


$3.45 
Save Sie _ 


All 3 for only 


$3.45 


Save 55c 


All 3 for only | 


‘All 3 for only | 


$2.20 


Save 55e 7 
All 3 for only 


$2.20 


~ All 3 for only 
$3.70 
Save 80c 

All 3 for only 


$3.20 


Save 80c 





BARGAIN CLUB No. 20 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) .. 
McCall's Magazine 


Metropolitan Mag. (12 Nos.) 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 21 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
IcCall’s Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
McClure’s Magazine (12 Nos.) 
NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) . 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Mother's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 23 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
Pathfinder (52 Nos.) . 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 24 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12,Nos.) 
People’s Home Journal(12 Nos.) 


McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
Pop. Science Monthly (12 Nos.) 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 26 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) . 
Revi ‘iew of Reviews (12 Nos.) 


BARGAIN CLUB No. 27 


NATIONAL MaGazine (12 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine (12 Nos.) 
Woman's World (12 Nos.) . 
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All 3 for only 


$3.95 


Save 55c 


$3.20 
Save 80c 
All 3 for only 
$3.10 
Save 90c 
All 3 for only 


$2.80 
Save 70c 
All 3 for only 
$2.35 
Save 90c 


~All 3 for only 
$3.45 
Save 55c 

All 3 for only 


$4.20 


Save $1.30 





All 3 for only 


$2.35 


Save 65c 


All 3 for only | 
All 3 for only | 
All 3 for only | 
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All 3 for only 
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men of the tribe were summoned to Washington. 
A conference with President Harrison and mem- 


| bers of the Department of the Interior averted 
the outbreak. 


Because of his extraordinary 
leadership and education, the chieftain made 
yearly trips to Washington in the interests of 
the Menominees during the period from 1900 
to 1910. In the course of his travels, Oshkosh 
has visited every state and city of importance 
east of the Mississippi. 

Were it not for his strong will and courageous 
disposition, however, Oshkosh would find himself 
retrograding and thus losing the power by which 
he is making citizens for America. When asked, 
““Are you satisfied with the choice made when 
you left Carlisle,’ he looks downcast, but for a 
moment. 

There is a slight heaving of his breast as tho 


| smothering a sigh and it instills into the listener 


a feeling of pathos as he answers in his own words: 
“In 1886 I came west to live out my dreary reser- 
vation life. For the uncivilized Indian there is 
pleasure in the wild reservation, for on my return 
I found young Indians enjoying themselves by 
riding over the plains on little ponies, fishing in 
lakes and streams with canoes, hunting abundant 
large, wild game in the forests. I have been lost 
I was neither the wild Indian, as 
the white man might think, nor was I a white 
man as the Indian might take me for. But I 
struck out to blaze a way for them just the same.” 

But the chief also has his humorous side. 
While in New York as a delegate of his tribe 
at the unveiling of the Rodman Wanamaker 
Memorial to the North American Indian, he 
happened near the Brooklyn Bridge, attired in 
his full Indian costume and war paint. He began 
admiring the huge structure. A bystander, evi- 


dently intent on gaining the good graces of the 


Indian, began monosyllabic utterances and 


| gestures to explain to the supposedly ignorant 


savage what a magnificent structure the bridge 
was. It was with no little surprise that he lis- 
tened to the chief’s response in fluent English, 
“Yes, that is quite a bridge, isn’t it?’ 


Brains and Machinery 


that Back Up the Guns 


Continued from page 304 


fitness and experience—most of them over thirty 
years of age. These, with very few exceptions, 
are in the active service today. 

A later series of training camps has been organ- 
ized, fully one-half of which are made up of 


enlisted men who have been recommended by 


their officers for special instructions with a view 
to their being given commissions. These men 
and will 
be able to fill any vacancies. It is expected that 
many enlisted men now serving in France will 
also be advanced to commissions. In fact, the 
commissions in the engineer corps from now on 
will be. filled, with comparatively few exceptions, 
by the promotion of enlisted men. 

Some idea of the growth of the engineering 
corps is obtained when it is realized that the 
entire purchasing organization of the depart- 
ment, just prior to the war, consisted of one 
officer and a few civilian employes. Today this 
force employs two regular officers, eighty-four 
reserve officers, one hundred and thirty-three 
enlisted men and two hundred and sixty-seven 
civilians. The total estimated expenditures and 
obligations for the fiscal year will aggregate 
$468,476,000, an amount considerably in excess 


| of the cost of the Panama Canal. 


Engineer depots for the receipt and despatch of 


| engineer supplies as distinct from that of the 
| ordnance and quartermaster have been estab- 


lished at Harrison, New Jersey, Washington, 
D. C., and Norfolk, Virginia, occupying many 
hundreds of acres of ground for storage space. 
Small stations have been opened at Philadelphia, 


Please send me | Baltimore, Jacksonville, Mobile and New Or- 


. for one full year, in accordance with 





| 
| is very broad; 


leans, to handle direct shipments of supplies to 
France, and there is a sub-station at all national 
guard and national army cantonments. 

The work of the engineer in modern warfare 
it touches almost every angle of 





| colleagues. when he began his duties. 


| the campaign of 1916. 
| effectively fought the corruption of the elec- 
| torate which long scandalized Delaware. 


war preparation, from the technical training of 
specialists in the use of gas and flame, artists 
and sculptors for camouflage work, to the man 
who has special experience in saw-mill and 
logging work. It is the combining of brains and 
machinery to back up the guns. 


The President 
Pro Tempore Continued from page 323 


of North Carolina. Samuel Smith of Maryland, 
Hugh Lawson White of Tennessee, John Tyler 
of Virginia, William R. King of Alabama—all 
before 1861. Since the Union was restored with 
all the states represented, the president pro 
tempore has been given to such as Matthew H. 
Carpenter of Wisconsin, Thomas W. Ferry of 
Michigan, Allen G. Thurman of Ohio, Thomas F. 
Bayard of Delaware, David Davis of Illinois, 
George F. Edmunds of Vermont, John Sherman 
of Ohio, John J. Ingalls of Kansas, Charles F. 
Manderson of Nebraska, Isham G. Harris of 
Tennessee, and William P. Frye of Maine. In the 
sixty-second Congress the Senate indulged itself 
in two presidents pro tempore, Jacob H. Gallinger 
and Augustus O. Bacon, of Georgia. This dual 
arrangement grew out of the political com- 
plexion of the Senate, in which at that time no 
party had a clear majority. Progressive Repub- 
licans voted for Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, 
when the Democrats and Republicans combined 
on Bacon and Gallinger, the two to preside alter- 
nately in the absence of the Vice-President. 
Willard Saulsbury, tho he never held public 
office until elected Senator, has borne an honored 
name from birth. He was born at Georgetown, 
Delaware, April 17, 1861, so that he is in the 
prime of his manhood and better fitted than ever 
for public trust. He was educated in private 
schools and at the University of Virginia. He 
early became a successful lawyer and an active 
sharer of the larger business and social interests 
of his home community. The son of Willard 
Saulsbury, who was attorney-general of Dela- 
ware, its chancellor and Senator from the state 
from 1859 to 1871, and the nephew of Eli Sauls- 
bury, who succeeded his father, serving from 
1871 to 1889, he has the birthright strain of men 
who contributed to what fame the Senate enjoys 
as the greatest of legislative bodies. Republicans 
of the Senate admire and esteem him for his 
fairness and courtesy, and his fellow-Democrats 
still rejoice in the soundness of their original 
judgment of him. A strict partisan without 
offensive bias, always careful of parliamentary 
integrity, he has so borne himself in and out of 


| the chair that he has distinctly enhanced the 


exceptional regard in which he was held by his 
He had 
already conspicuously served his party in state 
and national councils. Six times the choice of 
Delaware Democrats for Senator, when the 
state was in Republican control, while Demo- 
cratic national committeeman for Delaware, he 


_ was chairman of the vigorous special senatorial 


committee with headquarters at Chicago in 
He unfalteringly and 


In so 
many ways did he impress his ability to serve 
all his people to good purpose that his election 
to the Senate was a natural consequence as well 
as a merited recognition of courageots fidelity 


| to right principle. 


But the burden of exceptional parliamentary 
duties has not prevented him from being one 


| of the most industrious and vigilant Senators on 


the floor of the chamber and in the committee 
rooms. With a rare capacity for that important 
qualification of a United States Senator—aptness 
in the finishing and perfecting of some-time crudi- 
ties of legislation originating in the House—he 
has shown constructive ability of a high order, 
such as is always in demand in the Senate and 
is indispensable to efficient legislation. He has 
thus aided notably in the shaping of all the more 
important war measures, and at the same time 
has been an effective force of support for the 
administration in all its greater problems whose 
consideration was shared by Congress. 
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“Why must my boy’s letters be 
censored? Why can’t they let him 
tell me where he is and what he 
is doing? Surely a mother has a 
right to know such things. Be- 
sides, he is a loyal American and 
could be trusted.” 


It would be most unnatural if ° 


American parents did not feel that 
way. But they forget that in the 


end censorship is for the safety of 
the men themselves. 

An American officer—and this 
is a true story—indiscreetly men- 
tioned, in a letter home, the name 
of the French village where his 
regiment was billeted. This slip- 


ped by the censor and the letter was 
published in his local newspaper. 
Shortly afterward the Germans 
launched a particularly destructive 
raid against that town, which had 
not hitherto been attacked: The 
oficer was a loyal American, as 





were the proud and happy home- 
folks who innocently gave his 
letter ta the loyal little newspaper. 
But good American lives were 
needlessly jeopardized. 

Soldiers will die the victims of 
our carelessness before we fully 
learn this lesson —but we are learn- 
ing fast. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about the German spy system. It is 
simply the quiet, ceaseless collec- 
tion of fragments of fact—often 
individually harmless—by German 
agents everywhere. This ma- 
terial is patiently pieced to- _ 
gether to make up the , 
complete story of the / 9 
number, location and 4 
quality of our sol- 
diers 


could hope to 
succeed. 


fhe 
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The German studies the position, cus- 
toms and even the mental state of our men 
as a hunter studies his game—and for the 
same purpose. His object is to kill. It is 
not possible to prevent his getting some of 
this information, but he cannot get it all 
unless we help. The almost superstitious 
belief that he knows it all anyhow, is not 
well founded. Already he has to work 
hard for what he gets, and his task is daily 
becoming more difficult as Americans be- 
gin to open their eyes and shut their 
mouths. We must not he/p him to kill. 
Indiscreet statements are too easily trans- 
lated into terms of death for American 
soldiers—perhaps your boy. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEORGE CREEL, Chairman 
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AVON 
INN 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA 


New Jersey 














A Block on the Ocean front. Fifty 

miles from New York, on Penn. 

R.R. Located between Asbury 
Park and Spring Lake. 


DANCING 
BATHING 
BOATING 
GOLF 
FISHING 


Safest Beach on Jersey Coast 


A high-class Resort Hotel catering 
to families with children 


Special Rates Over Fourth of July 


From Wednesday dinner until 
Monday after breakfast, 
$15.00 


Write for Booklet 


S. THOMAS PENNA, Manager 
Telephone 211 Asbury 


























COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Man. 


Opposite State House 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.25 per day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths 
Nothing to Equal This in New England 
Rooms with private baths $1.75 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath $5.00 per day and up. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
No Liquors Sold Send for Booklet 

















Senator Saulsbury has been one of the fore- 
most advocates in the Senate of the interest of 
the American Merchant.Marine, and of means 
to advance and extefid our foreign trade. He is 
objective and progressive in his treatment of all 
national questions, and no Senator is more heart- 
ily in sympathy with the aggressive American 
spirit of today. Yet with all the manifold de- 
mands upon his time by duties of nation-wide 
scope and as a Senate officer, he has omitted 
nothing in keen watchfulness for his home 
people’s interests, making occasion and neglect- 
ing none to protect and promote their affairs as 
related to the federal government. The scion 
of a family of the highest social prestige, he has 
constantly shown himself a Democrat in heart 
and habit as well as by conviction, and in the 
name of party allegiance. As easily approached 
by the humblest toilers of his state as by the 
master employers of the biggest business, he has 
been of service to both classes, and has especially 
pleased the labor interests and organizations of 
Delaware by his energetic work and influence in 
their behalf. Such a man needs no page of the 


| Congressional Record for publicity of his devotion 


to the common people.. He proves his sincerity 
by consistent activities for all classes of his con- 
stituents ample enough for his friends to regard 
him as an ideal Senator. 


The Big Man from the 
Great American Desert 


Continued from page 324 


| very important cattle county. It was at one time 
| one of the large silver-producing states, and its 


copper mining dates as far back as 1810 while its 
coal area exceeds that of Pennsylvania. In con- 
nection with its mining history, many interesting 
incidents have taken place. . The city of Tyrone, 
of over three to four thousand people, is an 
example. It was almost wholly built —stores, 
buildings, hotels, theaters and all, before a single 
soul was invited there to make it its habitation. 
Today this little city is the bustling center of the 
great Phelps Dodge Company mines. It was 
a city built to order before the people moved in. 
The Santa Rito and Hurley Copper Mines of the 
“Chino” Copper Company are among the largest 
producers in the country. 

Senator Fall is enthusiastic about his native 
state. He will point out with no small degree of 
pride that New Mexico was named even before 
old Mexico. Explorers +who first entered the 
region wrote back that they had discovered 
natives with clothing made of cloth, the same 
as in Mexico (meaning Mexico City). The new 
land was immediately christened New Mexico, 
altho the Mexico of that time was known as New 
Spain. 

Senator Fall lives on a large ranch and declares 
he likes nothing better, when relieved of the 
stress of official duties in Washington, than to 
get out into the open back home where the hori- 
zon widens and the vision broadens. 

Senator Fall has been one of the strong men 
of the Senate during the past eight years, and 
has held the high banner of New Mexico. Its 
history and its ultimate destiny are topics upon 
which he delights to converse, whether in the 
club or in the cloakroom of the Senate. 


Building for Interstate 


Transportation 


Continued from page 321 


In Utah the Association has spent three years 
in elaborate investigation of the possibilities of 
bridging the great American Desert and provid- 
ing an efficient road thru the mountain passes, 
in a region almost uninhabited, and where from 
the earliest times has existed the greatest barrier 
to western travel. 

The Lincoln Highway Association has just 
announced the solving of the Utah problem, and 
by raising a fund of $125,000 for construction 


| in this region and placing it in the hands of the 





Utah State Highway Department, has assured 
the elimination of what has been the worst sec- 
tion of road between the two coasts. Work has 
already started on what will be known as the 
Fisher Pass road, for which Mr. Carl G. Fisher, 
vice-president of the association, contributed to 
the association $25,000, and upon its completion 
the construction of the Goodyear section, bridg- 
ing the great American Desert and financed to 
the extent of $100,000 by the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company and Mr. F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Lincoln Highway Association, 
will be begun. 

In addition to this money, the state itself is 
spending over $165,000 in béttering the Lincoln 
Highway, and the end of this season will see a 
perfect trans-state Utah road fifty miles shorter 
than the old trails which have, since ’49, been 
followed across that state. 

The new state highway department of Nevada, 
recognizing the Lincoln Highway plan, and the 
wisdom of the route selected, indicated the 
Lincoln Highway as one of three state aid roads, 
and recommended it for federal aid. Work has 
been progressing rapidly .on the route in that 
state, and the Lincoln Highway Association plans 
on spending from $10,000 to $20,000 of money 
already given to the organization by Mr. Willys 
in the elimination of a bad section in the Hum- 
bolt Lake region. 

California’s route is perfect. 

The progress made toward the Lincoln High- 
way ideal of a thru connecting route of transpor- 
tation between the metropolises of our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts has been little short of mar- 
velous, and stands as an unequalled object lesson 
of what can be accomplished by concentrated 
effort, without the expenditure of an additional 
nickel beyond the funds appropriated by the 
states and counties, or which could be furnished 
with ease by the federal government. It indi- 
cates what could be accomplished by a federal 
highway department, adequately empowered 
and financed’ to advance proper road construc- 
tion—such a federal highway authority. as was 
earnestly advocated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at their recent meeting 
in Chicago. This official mouthpiece of American 
business, recognized from the standpoint of 
American business the necessity for measures 
looking toward a greater efficiency in our road 
construction, a greater federal participation and 
direction of it, and a greater extension of our 
highway transportation facilities. 


From New York’s Society 
Whirl to Belgian Relief 


Continued from page 325 


people were running in all directions, not knowing 
just what to do. We stood on our balcony and 
watched; the battle lasted about three-quarters 
of an hour. They say two German ships were 
sunk and a British boat badly damaged, but she 
was able to make the port of Dunkirk. 

Yesterday they brought down a Boche ma- 
chine just up the beach a way. Four men were 
made prisoners and the machine pretty badly 
damaged. It was the Gotha type, and was full 
of bombs. We all walked up to see it yesterday. 
With all the gas around we are made to wear 
our masks, hanging on us somewhere all the time, 
and it’s almost impossible to work in the things. 
I don’t really think we are in any danger of 
gas here, altho they did sound the alarm twice 
last week. We did not hear it, however, as we 
slept right thru; we get so little sleep, with all 
the noise going on. I would never write you all 
this, but I know by the time the letter reaches 
you I shall be safe in Paris, and you will not 
have to worry, altho they are having a pretty 
exciting time there, too. 

My! but I’ll have lots to tell you about that 
I can’t write. We are certainly having all the 
excitement anyone could want; we are all living 
on our nerves. Dr. de Page has sent word around 
to all the nursés thanking them for working calmly 
and preventing a panic thru all the shelling. You 
asked me what about sending things to the 
blesses. It’s hard to say just what they necd; 
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The Coffee 
is packed in 1, 2,3'and 
5-pound cans only — 
Not sold in bulk 
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Coffee 
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———ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM—BY NAME 


They Offer Most Value for the Money 
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at present we need slippers and handkerchiefs, 
for our ward so badly, but with donations of 
money they can be gotten easier from England. 
My pet blesse had to leave the other day to make 


] 
| 


| thinking of you and loving you always. 


room for others; he has gone to another hospital, | 


and | told him if he could obtain leave, I would 
give him money to go south. He has no place 
to go; all his family are on the other side of the 
line, and he has no money to take a trip himself. 
They pay the men only about four francs a 
week, and a trip away from all this war would do 
them all so much good; so if you want to, dear, 
you can make little collections of money, and 
I'll pick out a few who have no homes to go to 
or no friends to visit, and send them for a little 
change somewhere, or do whatever little I can 
for a few I know. 

I gave one of the “‘blesses’? some money and 
told him it was a present from you. He wrote 
me saying: “Please*thank your mother for her 
generous present, not only for my sake but for 
my mother’s sake, and thank my little sister-for 
all you have done for me. I am now almost 
ready to go back to the army.” 

Laura has just come in and has been talking 
to a General on the officer’s floor, who is wounded. 
He said in all his experience at the front he never 
heard a bombardment as terrific as the one we 
had the other night when everything was going. 
She has decided to leave when I do, poor child, 
she has been worked almost to a shadow. 

Well, dear, more later on when I get time. 


Lots of love to you and all. Anica 


March 23, 1918. 
\ week from tomorrow is Easter. 


Letters from the Boys 
at the Front Continued from page 312 


Nurse says I’ve written enough, so | suppose 
she's right. 

By the time you get this I’ll be out of bed 
and be O. K. again, so don’t worry. 


Vic will write as soon as he hits his new camp. 
I expect to go there inside of three weeks. 
Lots of love to you all and don’t forget I’m 


TED. 


“Vic”? Van Yorx’s interesting letter reads as | 


follows: 


We went into the trenches March 12. 

March 30, 1918. 

Dearest Ma: At last we hit the trenches. We 
have been in and out. 
six days ahead of this one, in which | said I 
would have something to say later. I wrote 
that one in the trenches. 

When we got to the trenches we hung around 
for quite a while until the company we were 
relieving vacated the dugouts. While we were 
waiting, I was sent to another company on 
our right flank to establish liason (messenger) 
work. 

When I returned, | saw the dugouts—some 
places. They are great big cellars, with steps 
leading up into the trenches. 

Boomer, my bunkie, had taken my pack into 
the dugout when I had left on my errand, so 
I went down into the dugout looking for my bed. 
When I got into the ‘“‘hole,’’ I went over to our 
bunk, and the first thing I saw (in the candle 


light) was a big rat sitting on top of my pack, | 


looking the boys over. 
In the front-line trenches we are not allowed 


| to take off any clothing, not even our shoes. 


We sleep in them. There is some mud up there 


so you can imagine how the bed sacks look, all 


| caked over with mud. 


Ac 9 at night and at 3 in the morning Boomer | 
and I have to go to the company on our right, | 
thru the trenches, and see if everything is all | 


right. By 9 o’clock all the wire doors in the 
trenches are closed, and it sure is some job 
getting thru them. When we get thru our last 
gate, it is about seven hundred yards to the 
other company. About half way there is no 
trench for almost one hundred and fifty feet; 
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when you go thru, you can look right over ‘‘No 

Man’s Land.” 

Of course, if I can look over, so can the 
Boche squareheads, so you ought to see Boomer 
and I ‘“‘sneak” over there. We are pretty good 
sneakers all right. 

March the 20th about six or so, the Boche 
artillery shelled our position with gas (mustard 
gas). I was just about to eat my supper when I 
smelled the gas, so naturally I got no supper. 
They kept it up for two days. One fellow got his 
arm blown off by one of the shells. 

Mustard gas is a terribly mean gas; it affects 
your eyes and lungs, and any portion of your 
body that is damp or wet. It burns right thru 
your clothes and into your flesh, raising big yellow 
blisters. Well, to make things short, the whole 
company was gassed, even the major got it. 
The only one in our company who didn’t get it 
was one lieutenant. He didn’t get gassed because 
he wasn’t there. 

At present, both Ted and I are in the same 
hospital. Don’t get worried or excited, because 
everything is fine. Teddy is a little worse than 
Iam. There is nothing the matter with me now 
at all. My eyes are all right, and I have a little 

| cough, that’s all. I saw Ted today, and he is 
getting along fine. He is writing you a letter 
also. : 

Everything is fine, Ma, only it takes a little 
time to get the gas out of your system. l’ll 
write again in two or three days—please don’t 
worry about us. When | get out I’ll put five or 
six squareheads where they put me, but they 
won’t come out. 

That’s all, Ma, for a while. 


Love to you both. 
Vic. 


DEAR OLDE SONGS 
| 96 Pages Words and Music 
10 Cents 
At 5 and 10-cent Stores, or sent direct, 

4 cents additional for postage 
| CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd.. BOSTON 
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A perfect shortening 
Ideal for frying — 
In three convenient sizes 
Swift & Company, USA. 
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